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ABSTRACT 

Interinstitutional transfer of courses and credits, 
acceptance of the community colleges' academic transfer degrees, and 
steps to be taken to achieve curricular articulation were the primary 
focuses of a study of the academic transfer policies of Washington 
state colleges and universities. Data for the study were obtained 
from local institutional personnel and through collection of 
transcripts of Associate transfer degree holders and of native and 
transfer baccalaureate degrees. Findings of the study indicated^ (1) 
the development of interinstitutional agreements between most 
community colleges and senior institutions and establishment of 
transcript evaluation procedures have improved articulation overall; 
(2) those institutions which accept the AA degree in fulfillment of 
general education reguirements and those with well^developed 
evaluation procedures promote the progress of transfer students to 
graduation without excess credit accumulation; (3) students who 
transfer and graduate compare favorably with native students in terms 
of average grade point averages; and (4) a major impediment to a 
synchronized public postsecondary educational system stems from lack 
of agreement upon lower division course content- Recommendations for 
further improving articulation conclude this report. Study-related 
materials are appended. (JDS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Senate Resolution 76-179 calls upon the CPE to study the aca- 
demic transfer policies of the state colleges and universities 
and report its recoimnendations by November, 19 76. Specifically, 
it directs the Council to considers (1) the interinstltutional 
transfer of courses and credits; (2) the acceptance of the com- 
munity college's academic transfer degrees; and, (3) steps to 
be taken to achieve curricular articulation in public postsecondary 
education , 

The conduct of the study involved staff visits to the six public 
four-year institutions and several community colleges to inter 
view admissions personnel and faculty, a survey of department 
and division chairmen on practices for the evaluation of trans- 
fer courses, academic advising, curricular articulation and 
interinstltutional transfer, and collection of data from tran- 
scripts of Associate transfer degree holders, and of native 
and transfer baccalaureate degree graduates. 

interinstitutional agreements between most coimnunity colleges and 
senior institutions (except the University of Washington) and 
procedures for the evaluation of transfer courses and programs 
have improved transfer conditions since 1971 when the Inter- 
College Relations Commission introduced the Associate of Arts 
Degree Guidelines. However, while the transfer process has 
improved in some areas, procedures for evaluating individual 
transfer courses— procedures essential to improving the transfer 
process-=-remain a problem. Ttius the transfer process is often 
cumbersome, time consuming, unpredictable, and wasteful. 

Credit loss air.ong transfer students who graduate appears less 
prevalent than a few years ago? however, the analysis ot dit 
ferences in the number of credits native and transfer students 
earn, suggests that the dominant variable in the de.termination 
of credilloss is the institution. This implies that the problem 
is associated with institutional procedures and the requirements 
applied in the transfer process. In three of the six public 
senior institutions, native students accumulate more credits 
prior to graduation than do transfer students ; m the other 
three, transfer students accumulate more credits than do natives. 
The degree of difference varies among institutions. 

students who graduate do not experience a significant drop in 
grade point average after transfer, but maintain grade point 
aveJageS that compare favorably with graduating native students. 
Most baccalaureate graduates, regardless of background, achieve 
about a B average during their academic career. 
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There is a general lack of intra--disciplinary curricular articu- 
lation. There is no established forum for two- and four-year 
faculty within a discipline to discuss prograin content^ emphasis, 
course sequencing, or other aspects of the transfer process. 
The available information on courses reduces to the college 
catalog, and this is considered inadequate for purposes of credit 
evaluation. The lack of a basis for conununicating similarities 
and differences in course offerings is considered a primary con- 
tributor to transfer problems. 

Examination of the objectives of the Associate of Arts Degree^ 
Guidelines and the University of Washington general distribution . 
requirements indicates that differences between the two have 
diminished. The report concludes that representatives of the 
commmunity colleges and the University should resume discussions 
to overcome remaining obstacles to agreement on the transfer of 
the Associate of Arts degree. 

The report recommends thati 

1, Consideration be given to steps to improve intra-discipline 
and interinstitutional communication on curriculum and course 
content* A task force of representatives from the state colleges 
and universities and community colleges, along with participants 
from the private colleges and uriiversities , should be established 
to consider ways by which improvements could be accomplished. The 
task force should direct particular attention to the Florida course 
designation and numbering.system as a model for Washington, and it 
should complete its review and report its findings to the Council 
for Postsecondary Education prior to September 30, 19 77, 

2, Pending the outcome and implementation of the task force's 
study and recomnendations , each state college and university should 
regularly prepare and distribute a guide to transfer courses, in- 
dicating which community college courses are considered equivalents 
to local courses. To make students and academic advisors more fully 
aware of such sourcebooks, institutions should include references 

to them in their regular catalogs, letters of admission, and other 
appropriate communications * 

3, Institutions should ensure that a formal agreement is as-- 
blished between the student and the department, in conjunction 
with the declaration of a major, regarding the applicability to 
the student's proposed program of all courses and credits pre- 
sented for transfer and which additional courses and credits must 
be completed. 
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4, Representatives from the University of Washington and the 
Washington conmunity college system should resume discuiiions 
toward the establishment of an agreement for acceptance of the 
Associate of Arts degree as fulfillment of general eduoation 
requirements at the University of Washington, The Council 
for Postsecondary Education and the State Board for Coimnunity 
College Education should be informed of the results of those 
discussions upon their completion. 
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Senate Resolution 76-179 : 



Senate Resolution 76-179, adopted during the 2nd Extraordinary 
Session of the Forty--Fourth Legislature, calls upon the Council 
for Postsecondary Education to undertake a study of the academic 
transfer policies of the state colleges and universities and 
report its Findings and reconmendations to the Senate Higher 
Education Committee on or before November 1, 1976, (A copy 
of the resolution appears as Appendix A.) 

The language of the Resolution indicates both the nature of 
the Senators concern and the issues the study is to address • 
Thus, it states that/ 

The basic purpose of the academic transfer program in 
the community college is the provision of a range of 
courses which will allow students to accomplish the first 
two years of their baccalaureate program. 

To the eKtent that students are unable to transfer to a 
senior college or university without loss of credit or 
requirements for additional and possibly redundant courses, 
the primary purpose of the academic transfer program is 
thwarted . 

The achievement and maintenance of articulated systems 
of public postsecondary education are basic educational 
goals of the state and continuing concerns of the Legis-- 
lature . 

It is not clear why transfer between different segments 
of the Washington postsecondary educational system cannot 
be accomplished with negligible loss of credit or course 
repetition* 

The Council *s study is to considers 

(1) Reasons why there is not full and continuous trans- 
fer of credits in this state between and among i 

a) one community college and another/ b) a coiranunity 
college and a four--year institution, and c) one four- 
year Institution and another; 

(2) Reasons why the community college academic transfer 
assbciate degree is not accepted at some institutions 
as prima^ facie evidence of successful completion of 
generaX~cbllege work through the sophomore level; and 

(3) Steps that must be taken by the Le'gislature^ the 
Council for Postsecondary Education, and the public 
colleges and universities to achieve and ensure the 
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continuation of fully articulating academic 
transfer programs in the institutions of this 
state. 

Before turning to the response to the Senate directive ^ an 
interpretation of the Senate Resolution will provide a focus 
both on the report ' s orientation and the methodology 
employed. 

First , the Resolution calls for a study of the academic 
transfer policies of the state colleges and universities. This 
is important, for although student transcripts were randomly 
sampled and an assessment of the magnitude of the academic 
transfer problem was obtained, the study is primarily concerned 
with a review of institutional procedures and steps that have 
been taken to reduce articulation problems. 

Second ^ the Resolution asks the CPE to determine the reasons 
why there is lacking full and continuous transfer of credit 
not only between community colleges and senior institutions, 
but among coimnunity colleges and among senior institutions as 
well. The report/ therefore^ pertains to transfers affecting both 
types of public institutions, although the analysis of procedures 
centers on those of the state colleges and universities, again, 
in compliance with the Resolution, 

Third , in its reference to community college transfers ^ the 
Resolution emphasizes the community college Academic Transfer 
Program, i,e,, "academic transfer" Associate of Arts and 
Associate of Arts & Sciences degrees. This is also an important 
point, for there are more than a dozen associate degree 
titles used by Washington community colleges, and there are 
many programs that are vocational in their orientation- While 
the establishment of joint senior-community college programs 
designed for the vocationally=oriented student is a subject 
of interest to all sectors, such programs do not represent 
the immediate item of concern to this report , 

Fourth , the Resolution refers to the desirability of articulated 
systems of public postsecondary education (Webster's defines 
articulation as the way in which parts are joined together) , 
and it conveys concern over the apparent lack of procedures 
by which transfer can be accomplished with negligible loss 
of credit or repetition of coursework. 
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The apparent motivations are twoi the first is the interest 
of the' student, and the costs to the student (psychic and finan- 
cial) v/hen credits are lost or coursework successfully completed 
earlier must be repeated; the second is the interest of the 
state, essentially fiscal, stemming from the dual payment of 
public funds to separate institutions to offer essentially the 
same courses to the same students in order to satisfy institu- 
tional requirements. Less obvious but of signally greater 
magnitude are the public costs associated with the time and 
personnel invested in course evaluation on an individual course 
by=course basis. There are psychic costs here as well, for 
the necessity of such evaluation delays effective academic 
advising and student planning. 

Most of all, there is the clear public concern associated with 
the frustration of public goals when the transfer of credits 
earned by students in the coranunity college sector is impeded* 

Study Method I 

In this response to the Senate Resolution^ the staff has employed 
a study design that involves a three-pronged approach t (1) The 
staff visited each of the six public senior institutions and six 
of the staters twenty^seven community colleges; (2) A question- 
naire was distributed to each public senior institution department/ 
division chiarman, each community college dean of instruction, 
and to selected administrators in both types of institutions; (3) 
With the special cooperation of the admissions directors and 
registrars, data were dollected from the transcripts of AA 
holders on the transfer of college level courses among Washington 
community colleges; and from the transcripts of transfer and 
native students who earned baccalaureate degrees from Washington 
public institutions. 

The study started with four hypotheses: 

(1) The presence of interinstitutional agreements bei^ sen 
most of the community colleges and all of the senior 
institutions {eKcepting the University of Washington) 
and other factors have changed the academic transfer 
problem from an earlier condition in which the issue was 
the transfer of credits per se, to one in v;hioh credits 
are more widely accepted, but the lack of predictability 
in the process is the issue. 

(2) While it is generally easier for students to transfer 
credits to a senior public institution than was the 
case a few years ago, transfer students in general will 
accumulate more credits prior to their graduation from 

a senior institution that will be the case with graduating 
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students whose init„ial enrollment was in the senior insti 
tut ion. On the whole, students attending more than one 
institution will be penalized. 

Students who transfer to a public senior institution and 
who graduate will^ in the aggregate^ achieve grade point 
averages that compare favorably with those of native 
students . 

A major impediment to a synchronized public postsecondary 
educational system in Washington is lack of agreement 
upon lower division course content or, stated differently 
the lack of intra^discipline curricular articulation. 
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Academic Transfers In Washington; The Number, The Performance , 
and The Process I 

Transfer students comprise a signrficant portion of higher 
education enrollments. It has been; estimated that, nationally, 
one out of every four enteririg full-time freslimen will eventually 
transfer to another institut&n prior to the conipletion of the 
baccalaureate program. 1 An earlier'-CPE study of the experiences 
of 1972 baccalaureate, degree graduates noted that more than 60 
percent of the 760 refipondenta surveyed enrolled in more than 
one institution. 2 in this state, almost as many under|raduate 
students transfer each fall as graduate. In Fall, 1975, more than 
10,000 undergraduates transferred from one public college and uni- 
versity in Washington to another,* when private institutions are 
included the figure increases to 12,000. During that academic 
year, 13,000 students earned baccalaureate degrees from public 
institutions; in all, 17,000 earned baccalaureates. 

A coiranon conception is that transfer students move from two- 
year colleges to four-year colleges and universities. Though 
generally true — two-year college students must transfer if 
they wish to continue their education — there are a variety 
of students who find it necessary or desirable to move laterally 
from one institution to another. 

In 1975, 45 percent (5297) of the students who transferred 
from one Washington college or university to another followed 
the expected two to four-year pattern; 24 percent (2812) trans- 
ferred from one community college to another. A total of 
69 percent of all transfers involved community college students. 
Students transferring from one four-year institution to another, 
or from a four-year institution to a community college, com- 
prised the remaining 31 percent (3587) of all transfers. 

A process that facilitates smooth movement within the system, 
involving annually students in numbers such as these, is of 
crucial importance, both to the individual students and to the 
public in general. However, the presence of processes and 
agreements to accommodate such students is really no longer 
at issue, for it is apparent that transfers in such numbers 
would force the establishment of procedures in the colleges 
and universities, if for no other reason than to cope. 



lAlan E. Bayer, Jeannie T. Royer, and Richard M. Webb, FOUR 
YEARS AFTER COLLEGE ENTRY (A 1971 follow-Up survey of 1967 
entering freshmen), ACE Research Reports, Vol. 8, No. 1, 
(Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1973). 

2councli on Higher Education, GRADUATE INFORMATION SURVEY, 
(Olyrapia, Washington, 1974, p. 7). 
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Thus, there are establishad arrangements by which students 
can transfer. The effectiveness of such arrangements is less 
decided. One measure of effectiveness is the amount of add=on 
credits accxmulated by students in the shift from one institu- 
tion to another. And, perhaps, the easiest detemination of 
the magnitude of a problem here would be how transfer students 
fare in comparison with native students. 

To ascertain an idea of the dimensions of the question, the 
transcripts of a statistically significant sample of students 
were reviewed. Regrettably, a thorough assessment would require 
a comprehensive interview and content analysis of an order that 
was beyond the time period afforded the development of this 
report. The eKamination of transcript information was 
necessarily restricted to the transcripts of students who 
never changed majors and who were successful in earning a 
baccalaureate degree. The records of students who 
did change majors or who failed to graduate were not reviewed; 
thus, the assessment has limitations. However, a comparison 
of the experiences of the relatively successful students sampled 
herein leads to a justifiable underestimation of the magnitude 
of the transfer problem. Restated, any problem that exists 
will exceed that identified here. 



The sample involved equal numbers of transfer and native 1975 
baccalaureate degree graduates. The transfer group included 
students who transferred 45 or more quarter credit hours from 
a Washington public community college, four--year college, or 
university to a public baccalaureate institution. Two and four- 
year transfers were not distinguished . The number sampled 
represents about 20 percent of the transferred graduates who 
meet the established criteria. 

The nimbers of students by institution are the following i 





TRANSFERS 


NATIVES 


yw 


196 


197 


wsu 


79 


96 


cwsc 


47 


49 


EWSC 


50 


50 


TESC 


20 


20 


WWSC 


74 


75 


TOTAL 


466 


487 
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Information was cpllected on type of transfer institution, 

whether or not the student earned an Associate of Arts (AA) 

or an AesoGiate. of Arts and Sciences (AAS) degree, total nimber 

of credits transferred, credits at graduation, and grade point 

average at the points of transfer and graduation. These data 

were compared to show mean, median, percentage, frequency, 

and range. All Washington State University (WSU) semester hours 

were converted to quarter hours for use in the ^tables. 

In addition, conmiunity college registrars were asked to sample 
the transcripts of all or 20 students (whichever was fewer) who 
transferred to their institution from another Washington community 
college and who earned an Associate transfer degree in 1974-75, 
The purpose was to determine the number of academic credits 
.and courses that were not accepted between community colleges. - 

Tables A, C, and D show the average, range, frequency and 
percentage of credit hours native and transfer students had 
earned at the time of graduation. Table B indicates the per- 
centages of students transferring with and without AA/AAS 
degrees. Credits earned prior to graduation reflected differ-^ 
ences between institutions ranging from a maximum of 254 credit 
hours at the University of Washington (UW) to a maximum of 195 
at The Evergreen State College (TESC) . At the UW, the Associate 
of Arts (AA) and the Associate of Arts and Sciences (AAS) 
degrees are not accepted as fulfillment of general distribution 
requirements, (The UW does not require all students to fulfill 
distribution requirements; rather, program requirements are 
determined by the college a student chooses.) Also, as discussed 
later, many courses accepted at the UW are often initially 
relegatedito elective status. It is possible some of these 
courses are not subsequently reevaluated for non-elective 
status, TESC does not have general education or program require- 
ments this may serve to reduce the total number of credits 
students earn there before graduation. 

In half of the institutions (WWSC, CWSC, and TESC) transfer 
students earned fewer total credits by graduation than native 
students. In the other three institutions (UW, WSU, and EWSC) 
the pattern was reversed, with transfer students accumulating 



3The 19 conmunity colleges responding reported seven courses 
assigned course numbers of 100 or above that were not accepted 
in transfer. Five courses were considered remedial^ coranunity 
service or developmental by the receiving institution. The 
other two were intermediate algebra courses presented for trans 
fer to Shoreline Coiranunity College, Such courses transfer to 
Shoreline but cannot be applied toward Associate of Arts degree 
requirements if the student is transferring to the University 
of Washington. 
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TABLE A 

AVERAGE CREDITS EARNED PRIOR 
TO 

GRADUATION BY TRANSFER AND NATIVE STUDENTS 



COMM. COLL. TOTAL 

TRANSFERS WITH COMM. COLLEGE TOTAL 

AA(S) DEGREE TRANSFER TRANSFER NATIVE 

UW — 190.8 191.5 186.8 

WSU 189.8 190.0 191.0 188.0 

CWSC 192.4 .:; 190.5 190.3 193.8 

EWSC 189.2 194.7 194.2 189.4 

TESC ~ 186.7 186.0 188.7 



WWSC 186.8 ,^.189.7 190.1 195.0 

MEAN: 191.1 189.3 
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TABLE B 



EARNED CREDITS AT GRADUATION 
(RANGE AND AVERAGE) 
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TABLE C 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
EARNED CREDITS AT GRADUATION 



NUMBER OF CREDITS NUMBER OF STUDENTS 



TRANSFERS 


UW 


wsu 


cwsc 


EWSC 


TESC 


wwsc 


180-184 


97 


36 


18 


18 


10 


30 


185-189 


31 


11 


11 


8 


7 


11 


190-194 


17 


14 
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2 


13 


195-199 
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HA 


NATIVES 


UW 


WSU 


CWSC 


EWSC 


TESC 


WTSC 


180-184 


125 


49 


15 


25 


7 


26 


185-189 


36 


18 


7 


7 


2 


9 


190-194 


4 


12 


9 


5 


9 


11 


195-199 


10 


8 


7 


2 


1 


9 


200-204 


6 


1 


3 


4 


0 


4 


205-209 


3 


2 


4 


5 


1 


6 


210-214 


3 


3 


2 


1 


0 


1 


215-219 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


220-224 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


2 


225-229 


7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


230-234 


2 


0 
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0 


3 
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0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


240-244 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


245-249 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
EARNED CREDITS AT GRADUATION 





50% 25% 25% 
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Because of the aiall nunber satpled at Tmc, it vas not. possil 
to determine the 50% and 25% Split. Ihirty-seyen percait of 
the transfer qraduates earned 180-183 credits. Porty-toro per. 
of the native graduates earned 180-188 credits. 
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more credits by graduation than those whose initial enrollment 
was in the senior institution. 

At WWSC transfer students appear to gain from a requirement 
that native students satisfy all general requirements, while 
the AA and AAS (transfer) degrees are accepted, per ee, as 
fulfilling these requirements. Because of these policies, 
transferring students are able to concentrate on meeting specific 
major and minor requirements, and graduation at an earlier time 
(than would be the case with native students) is possibla. 
Central also accepts the Associate of Arts degree as fulfilling 
general college requirements and equally important. Central 
has established an extensive system for making students aware 
prior to enrollment of the status of all courses presented for 
transfer and the specific courses needed for program completion 
(major and minor). This, in coir±>ination with the acceptance 
of the AA may operate to reduce credit loss. The Evergreen 
State College students are required to petition to earn mora 
than 192 credits- This policy probably serves to reduce the 
maximum number of credits earned at graduation by the students 
/sampled in^ this study. 

Transfer students at the University of Washington may encounter 
procedures whereby a department relegates all transfer courses 
in the discipline to elective status at the point of admission 
(these credits may be re-evaluated after admission to the 
department)* At the UW, the AA and are not acceptad in 

transfer as fulfillment of university distribution requirements. 
At. Washington State University, transfer and native students 
, on average earn the same number of credits prior to graduation. 
Washington State accepts the AA degree as meeting ganaral 
university requirements, and the applicability of transfer 
courses to the student's major area of interest is determined 
prior to enrollment. 

Table F compares both the range and mean of the grade point 
average sampled transfer students were assigned at the point 
of transfer by the receiving institution and the grade point 
average (GPA) of the transfer and native student at the point 
of graduation* 

Sampled students have transferred with a minimum GPA of 1,78 
to a maximum of 4,00 (in both cases the students were from 
the University of Washington), A minimum GPA of 2*0 is 
required for transfer to all institutions; however, students 
may petition to be admitted on the basis of other criteria* 

Thii average grade point average of all transfer students at the 
time of transfer ranged among receiving institutions from 2.83 
to 3*05, while grade point averages at the time of graduation 
ranged from 2.97 to 3*11 for all transfers, and from 2*96 to 3*08 
for community college transfers* Only transfers to the University 
of Washington show any decrease in grade point average from the 
time of transfer to graduation* 
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GRADE POINT AVERAGES 
OF NATIVE AND TRANSFER STUDENTS 





GPA OF TRANS. 
STUDENTS AT 
TRANSFER 


SPA OF C.C. 

TRANSFER 

AT GRADUATION 


GPA OP ALL 
^ TRANS . STUDENTS 
AT GRADUATION 


GPA OF NATIVE 
STUDENTS AT 
GRADUATIOH 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WASHINGTON 


(N=196) 


(N=150) 


(N=196) 


(N=197) 


MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 


1.78 
4.00 


2. 07 

3.86 


2.07 
3.93 


2.14 

4.00 


AVERAGE 


3. 05 


2.98 


3.01 


3.20 


WASHINGTON 
STATE 

UNIVERSITY 


(N=79) 




(N=79) 


(N=96) 


MINIMUM 
MAXIMUM 


2.19 
J , y J 


2 . 01 


2.01 


2.10 

J , y y 


AVERAGE 


2.96 


2.96 


2.97 


3.01 


CENTRAL 
WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 


(N=47) 






(N-4S) 


MINIMUM 
MAXIMUM 


1.92 
3,85 


2.11 
3,80 


2.11 
3,80 


2.37 

3 . 79 


AVERAGE 


3.00 


3.11 


3.11 


3.08 


EASTERN 
WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE 


(N^50) 




(N-50) 


(N^bU) 


MINIMUM 
MAXIMUM 


2,2 0 

3.95 


2 .25 
3.88 


2 . 41 
3.88 


2*04 
4,00 


AVERAGE 


3 . 03 


3. 08 


3.06 


3 ,10 


THE EVERGREEN 
STATE COLLEGE 


(N=2o) 








MINIMUM 
MAXIMUM 


1,88 
3.36 


** 

•k * 


** 


** 

is 7> 


AVER?^GE 


2,83 


** 


** 


* * 


WESTERN 
STATE COLLEGE 


(N=74) 




(N=74) 


{N=75) 


MINIMUM 
MAXIMUM 


2,01 
3.97 


2 . 20 
3.86 


2.20 

3,86 


2. 51 
4.00 


AVERAGE 


2.96 


3,08 


3.05 


2.89 



1 



** TESC students do not graduate with a grade point average. 
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The data suggest that students who graduate^ generally do not 
experience a drop in grade point average after transfer but 
maintain a grade point average which compares favorably with 
that of natives. Most graduates, regardless of background, 
achieve about a B average during their academic career. 

The data suggest that the independent variable in the deter- 
mination of credit loss among transferring (and subsequently 
graduating) students is the institution. This, in turn, 
suggests that the problem is a function of the institutional 
procedures and requirements that apply in the transfer process. 
Once admitted to the institution, transfer students who gradu- 
ate perform about as well as those whose initial enrollment 
was in the subject senior institution, at least to the extent 
that CPA's are adequate indicators of performance. 

The point that variances are probably a function of the proce- 
dures employed by the institutions to evaluate credits and 
acceptance or non-acceptance of the associate transfer degree 
as evidence of fulfillment of general distribution requirements 
is further explored in the following review of the transfer 
process . 
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The Transfer Process Affecting Enrollment In the Institution i 



Academic transfer can be viewed as involving two stages i admission 
to the institution and admission to the major department. The 
undergraduate student's admissibility to the institution is deter- 
mined by the Office of Admission* There the student transcripts 
are examined and, in general, all college-level courses may be 
accepted for transfer if they have not been repeated, are not con^ 
sidered "vocational," or are not sectarian religious courses. If 
the grade point average is adequate, admission to the institution 
will be offered. 

With some eKceptions, transfer students who achieve the required 
grade point average and complete courses determined to be pre-- 
requisites to the major can be reasonably certain of their admission 
to the program of their choice. However, because more students 
apply than there are spaces available, several college departments 
at the UW and WSU have established special admission procedures, 3 

^Departments , schools, and colleges with sjpecial requirements include 
University of Washington 

dollege "o^ Architecture and Urban Planning 
College of Arts and Sciences 

Anthropology 

Art 

Communications 
Drama 

Home Economics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Physical and Health Education 
Society and Justice 
Sociology 

Speech Communication 

Speech and Hearing Sciences 
School of Business Administration 
School of Dentistry 

Dental Hygiene 

. Computer Science/College of Engineering and Arts and Sciences 
College of Fisheries 
College of Forest Resources 
School of Medicine 

Physical Therapy 

Occupational Therapy 

Medical Technology 

Prosthetics and Orthotics 
School off Nursing 
School of Pharmacy 

School of Public Health and Community Medicine 

Environmental Health 
School of Social Work 

Social Welfare 

Washington S tate University 
College of Sciences and Arts 

Architecture 

Conmunication 
College of Engineering 

Chemical Engineering 
College of Pharmacy 
Intercollegiate Program in Nursing 
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Once admissibility has been determinad (and the student submits 
a S50 pre^payment indicating intent to enroll) the Office of 
Amission provides an assessment of the courses and credits pre^ 
sented for transfer. While it is critical for the transfer 
student to know at this point which program requirenents have 
been satisfied by courses presented for transfer and what must 
be done to complete a program, only CWSC and WSU have committed 
resources to ensuring that such information is concisely and 
completely provided, (Both institutions advise the student, prior 
to enrollment, of the assessed value and applicability to the 
program of all credits presented for transfer,) 

CWSC provides transfer students with the most complete credit 
evaluation of any four-^year institution. If an evaluation is 
requested (and it almost always is) the student is given an 
opportunity to choose among CWSC college catalogs in effect during 
the time of enrollment at a Washington coiranunity college to determine 
program requirements. (AppendiK B contains copies of various insti- 
tutional forms used the credit evaluation process,) In order to 
ensure that the credits and courses presented by each transfer 
student are evaluated by the same criteria, the process is cen- 
tralized within the institution (rather than maintained by the 
separate departments) , While it is possible for each departtnent 
to assign one indi1?^idual to evaluate the transcripts of incoming 
majors, the Director of Admissions ensures that the admissions^ 
office is informed of all changes in departanental transfer poli- 
cies and evaluates all transcripts accordingly. The Office of 
Admission provides each student with a statbment of how each 
transfer course will apply toward both "basic and breadth" and 
particular degree requirCTients, major and minor; further, % list 
of all courses the student needs to complete before receiv:;ng a 
degree is provided, 

WSU is the only four-year institution in which both the Office 
of Admissions and the student's major departanent review the 
transcripts prior to enrollment. The Admissions Office determines 
which courses satisfy general university requirements; the chair- 
man of the student's major department indicates which course re- 
quirements have been satisfied and approves electives that will 
apply to the program. (WSU students who indicate either an in- 
tended major or a subject area of interest are assigned to the 
indicated departtaent at the point of atoission*) No department 
at WSU automatically relegates to elective status all transfer 
credits presented in that particular subject area. 

The University of Washington Office of Admission automatically 
evaluates all credits sutonitted for transfer on the basis of 
faculty decisions regarding course comparability; however, the student 
must secure a decision from an adviser regarding the applica- 
bility of "k" credits to the major. Further, faculty from some 
UW departanents have determined that ^ course will be accepted 
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as comparable to specific courses in the major prior to .enrollment 
in the department or until proficiency has been demonstrated. 4 

Personnel in the Western Washington State College Registar's 
Office determines which credits presented for transfer will 
satisfy Western's basic and breadth requirements. No evaluation 
is made of other courses prior to enrollment unless the student 
specifically requests it, in which case an unofficial evaluation 
is performed. The responsibility for securing a determination of 
all credit applicable to the progrMi lies with the student. This 
process has been formalized to the extent that students are 
provided with a "Cmnulative Smmnary and Planning Record" (Blue 
Book) in which they document agreements with faculty concerning 
transfer courses which satisfy program requirements, waivers, and 
other commitments pertaining to acadOTic planning . 

The EWSC Office of Admission provides each transfer student with 
a credit evaluation indicatinr which general college requirements 
have been satisfied prior to the point of transfer. If the 
student is seeking a baccalaureate degree in Education, completed 
professional education requirements are also noted* No evaluation 
is made of other courses accepted in transfer, either by the 
Office of Admission or by the departanent* Actually, students 
cannot officially declare a major prior to the time they are 
present on campus* 

Personnel in the Registrar's Office at TESC perform the transfer 
credit evaluation. The Evergreen student has no specific depart^ 
mental requirements to meet, therefore, the evaluation emphasizes 
the niimber of credits acceptable to the institution. The procedure v 
ensures attention to the arithmetic involved in translating semester 
or quarter hours to TESC units, a computation, from which the student 
usually benefits. 

Thus, institutional policies and procedures differ with regard to 
the transfer and evaluation of courses and credits. Students who 
declare a major at CWSC and WSU are provided with a pre--enrollment 
evaluation of all transfer courses as they apply to both general 
oollege/university and departanental requirements (equivalents and 
approved electives) . At other institutions, students are likely 
tpl.fdnd that only a portion of the courses sutoitted for transfer 
are evaluated, or that many are relegated to elective status* At 
thB UW, "equivalents" are identified prior to enrollment , but the 



^For example, Art, Music, Drama, Communications, Nursing, Home 
Economics, Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Dental Hy^ 
giene, Forest Resources, Fisheries, Social Welfare, and Society 
and Justice* (Many of these departments also have special ad- 
mission procedures, as indicated in footnote #3*) 
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student must seaure the adviser's approval of "k" credits to be 
applied to the program. At Western/ the responsibility for 
securing a determination of all credit applioable to the program 
lies with the student; however ^ the student is made aware of 
this polioy at the outset. At Eastern^ the responsibility for 
securing or for providing a determination of credit applicability 
is not defined at the institutional level. 
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The Transfer Process f ^ourse Evaluation and 
Re-evaluatlon by" the Department i" 

Efficient program planning and academic advising hinge on an 
evaluation of all transfer courses at the earlieet possible 
date; thus, the staff questionnaire sent to departmental chair- 
men sought inforntation on policies and procedures regarding 
1) a complete course evaluation for students who deciare a 
major and 2) the re-evaluation of courses relegated to elective 
status at the time of admission* Although the survey responses 
made it evident that many faculty believe it essential that 
they provide "technical academic advice to ensure that each 
student is fully aware of program course and credit requirements 
completed/yet to be completed, " students who do not receive 
full course evaluations prior to the time they enroll are likely 
to find an even wider variety of procedures and timelines for 
undertaking transfer course evaluations at the departmental 
level than is the case at the institutional level. 

To the question, "Which criteria are used to determine whether 
specific courses will transfer as equivalents (parallels) to 
courses offered by your department ?" faculty indicated that 
criteria most often used are catalog descriptions, course 
numbers and titles; these are followed in order of importance 
by dialogue v/ith the student to determine course content, 
level of difficulty and text (and sometimes, a student's 
understanding of the material covered) ; then efforts are made 
to obtain a course outline or syllabus (for the course in 
question); and finally, the credentials of the teaching faculty 
and the institution from which the student transferred are 
sometimes used to determine course transferability. 

Because it was observed that many courses transfer from one 
institution to another as electives rather than "equivalents", 
faculty were asked to indicate "How are students informed of 
the opportunity to appeal the status assigned credits/courses 
presented for transfer, and who assumes this responsibility?" 
The responses indicated that although faculty recognize that 
courses are sometimes improperly evaluated, few departments 
have established procedures to assure students that the need 
for course reevaluation has been anticipated. In only rare 
instances does the department inform students that reevaluation 
of electives is considered a normal procedure (see Appendix 
C) * Information regarding appeal or reevaluation usually is 
given informally if the student requests it. 

In general, faculty seem reluctant to evaluate or reevaluate 
transfer courses on the basis of extant information (i.e., the 
college catalog) . This suggests that faculty do not consider 
catalog descriptions as adequate statements of course content. 
Most faculty employ other means of obtaining the desired 
information (personal knowledge, student description, etc.). 
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Further^ unless the department has established a schedule for 
ensuring that transfer students receive a full course evaluation 
(e.g*^ immediately after admission to the department), the 
reevaluation procedure can be postponed until late in the 
program. Some faculty expressed the view that they are doing 
the transfer student a favor by determining course comparability 
on a one-to=one basis, or by delaying the evaluation process 
until after the student is established as a major. As a result, 
it sometimes happens that courses and credits presented for 
transfer will not be reviewed or evaluated until the student 
applies for graduation. 

The following remarks taken from departmental responses to the 
Council questionnaire may provide a clearer understanding of 
the issue i 

"Department policy serves to^ minimize transfer problems 
in two waysr 

(1) by accepting at face value all credits earned 
elsewhere with the sole limitation that no more 
than 20 credits in 100 and 200 level course may 
be counted toward the 50 hours in the major. 
(They can be counted toward the 180 hours required 
for graduation , ) 

(2) by avoiding repetition by recommending courses 
with new subject matter in preference to those 
with considerable overlap with previous courses," 



"We handle transfers on a human one^to-^one level between 
student and advisor, with a good deal of give and take. 
Although occasionally a student might feel that he would 
like more course credit than we assign^ we have never had 
a complaint or, as far as we can tell, a feeling on the 
student's part that he has been shortchanged. We find 
this an extremely viable approach and recommend its 
adoption whereever possible..." 

"I am not always certain that we do students a favor by 
accepting their transfer courses. In many cases they 
would benefit from repeating certain courses," 

"Questioning of students relative to course content, emphasis^ 
etc. is usually more valuable than course descriptions, 
outlines, etc. which often are not followed, out of date, 
or unavailable. Moreover, the instructional approach or 
level of course difficulty is often far more important 
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than detailed factual content , which varies greatly with 
different instructors even in the 'same- course in the 
same institution* Also variations in student accomplish- 
ment in one class are far greater than in many courses 
from many institutions. Equivalence is an illusion..." 



"The typical credit evaluation session in our department 
involves discussion with the student as to the material 
covered by a given course taken elsewhere ^ with the faculty 
person attempting to assess its applicability toward the 
major or minor, and relying quite heavily on the student's 
judgment in the matter. If a student disagrees with a 
faculty member's finding^ we would enpect him to check 
with the Department Chairperson* I am confident that the 
tendency of faculty advisers is to give as much credit 
as possible^ while maintaining the integrity of the 
curriculum* " 

Some departments and schools have adopted policies/ presumably 
for the purpose of clarifying their position regarding course 
transferability / which appear to contribute to transfer problems 
and widen the gap in two=-year/four--year currieular conutiunication* 
An example is when courses which are essentially equivalent 
(relative to content and level of difficulty) do not transfer 
because the course levels implicit in the numbers are different, 
ThuS/ almost all Washington community colleges offer "History 
of Washington and the Pacific Northwest" as a 200-level course. 
The History Department at the University of Washington has 
assigned its course a 400--level number; therefore ^ the community 
college ' course will transfer only as an elective. In another 
area/ the five public four-^year institutions have adopted an" 
agreement regarding the transferability of courses in a partic- 
ular discipline - business administration. Their statement 
of policy is one which clearly affects both transferability 
and curriculum planning at the community college level i "The 
five institutions have agreed that they will not accept for 
aredit toward meeting graduation requirements any courses 
taught at the lower division level which are taught at the 
junior and senior level at the four^year institution,,*" (See 
Appendix D) , 

In any case/ policies and procedures regarding transfer of 
credit may prolong the transfer process and place the transfer - 
student and the faculty of the sending institution at a dis-- 
advantage. Because readily available sources of information 
about course content and level of difficulty are often inadequate 
or unreliable, an accurate comparison of two courses requires 
considerable effort. Beyond the pre--enrollment evaluation of 
transfer courses using transcript and catalog information/ 

(1) Few uniform policies and procedures exist for determining 
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when and by what process faculty will evaluate transfer 

courses , 

(2) Faculty seem reluctant or unable to evaluate transfer 
courses on the basis of readily available information 
(i.e., the college catalog). This suggests that faculty 
do not consider catalog descriptions as adequate state- 
ments of course content. 

(3) The transfer student is frequently unable to determine 
if courses have been properly evaluated (particularly 
in the case of the student changing academic systems ; 
i.e., quarter/semester), or which transfer courses are 
considered comparable to those required by the department, 

(4) Many courses are relegated to elective status, and while 
a large number of electives will be useful to the student 
(all programs require some electives) , problems or mis- 
understandings can arise from the fact that departments 
do not usually encourage students to petition for a re- 
evaluation of courses they believe were improperly evalu- 
ated, and 

(5) Unless the student is fully apprised of the value and 
applicability of all courses and credits presented for 
transfer, it is difficult to determine what is left to 
complete, and efficiency in program planning and academic 
advising is necessarily reduced. 
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Curricular Articulations 



The staff questionnaire to department/ division chairmen included 
a request to "describe any significant efforts which have been 
initiated by your department to improve curricular articulationS 
and transfer of credit between your institution and others 
(1973 and after)." The responses to the question substantiate 
a view that little has been accomplished. TOiile respondents 
for several departments/divisions indicated that they have met 
with faculty of other institutions on occasion, with few except- 
tions^ two and four-year faculty within a discipline do not 
meet regularly* The most frequently used method of establishing 
some coimtionality between the offerings of one department and 
another is the informal exchange of information regarding course 
content and textbook (s). Green River Community College faculty 
rely on former students to tell them how course transferability 
and program articulation can be improved, (see Appendix E) 
Appendix P provides a list of departments which have attempted 
to improve curricular coiranunication through interinstitutional 
conferences , 

The lack of curricular communication and articulation serves to 
perpetuate transfer problems. Specifically^ the differences 
and similarities between two programs cannot be readily deter- 
minedp As a result, there may be differences in program offer- 
ings which can affect student performance and contribute to a 
general negative perception of transfer students, faculty and 
institutiong . 

The following remarks taken from the returned questionnaires 
provide insight into the problems 

"'Transfer student' has come to be widely used by faculty 
and teaching assistants as a phrase suggesting inadequate 
preparation in the person concerned. I have conducted 
a recent study of a large class of mine confirming the 
impressions just given. The problem is not whether trans-^ 
fer students with inadequate preparation are being admitted; 
they are. The problem is to get someone to stop the 
practice* " 

"We consistently find that transfer students from coimnunity 
colleges make poorer grades here and are behind about 



^Curricular articulation is used here in reference to the 
coordination of curricula between institutions (e.g. community 
colleges and senior institutions), particularly the inter- 
changeability of courses and prerequisites. 
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a year. (This) is because no Washington coitmunity college 
offers a full prograin in physics*" 

"Community college transfers^ especially those who have 
completed AA degrees^ too often are behind in sequences 
for their majors, particularly if they are going into 
the sciences. " 

"It is the opinion of several members of this Division 
that a major source of transfer problems centers around 
the level of performance expected by instructors of 
individual classes. Students may complete a class \^ath 
a C or better, yet know very little about the subject. 
As a result, transfer institutions are reluctant to 
accept our students*'* 

The effects of the problem within disciplines were recognized 
by individuals from college and university offices of admissions 
and records some time ago. In an effort to cope with it, an 
inter-college relations organization was formed in 1971 for 
the specific purpose of improving communication and transfer 
between colleges and universities in Washington. The Inter 
College Relations Commission (ICRC) is comprised of admission 
officers, registrars, counselors, faculty, deans, and agency 
personnel — one representative from each accredited institution 
appointed by its president; two Washington high school principals 
appointed by the chairman of the Washington Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and a representative from both 
the State Board for Community College Education and the Council 
for Postsecondary Education. 

The Commission's efforts are voluntary and its recommendations ^ 
advisory; nevertheless, it has made several contributions 
toward the resolution of transfer problems in this state* 
Primary among these are the establishment of the Associate of 
Arts Degree Guidelines (discussed later in this report) , and 
the initiation and sponsorship of a nimiber of statewide artic- 
ulation conferences. 

In the past few years, conferences have been held for faculty 
and staff in law enforcement, nursing, early childhood education, 
physical education, and business administration. In the view of 
both conference participants and members of ICRC, the conferences 
provide a means for faculty to meet, exchange views, eliminate 
hearsay, and bring about more positive attitudes regarding the ' 
content, design and resources of programs offered in different 
institutions. 

Unfortunately the curricular communication and articulation 
efforts of individual departments and those sponsored by the 
ICRC have been only partially successful. Because such efforts 
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are voluntary, participation and ©Kpectations tend to be limited* 
Diaoussions between faculty to accomplish the desired ends take 
a significant amount of time, effort and money. Faculty work-- 
loads, conflicting schedules, departmental travel budgets, differ 
ent perspectives, lack of agreement on goals, and failure to 
agree on the value of voluntary efforts preclude the involvement 
of many faculty and reduce success. This is not to say that 
these undertakings are not worthwhile and beneficial, for they 
are* But even if full cooperation were attained, it is apparent 
that no group of volunteers is likely to have a significant 
impact on transfer or articulation problems by meeting informally 
on an annual or semi=annual^basis . 

Nevertheless, recognition of the magnitude of the problems that 
result from a general absence of curricular communication is 
important. The community college and the transfer student are 
ralatively new phenomena, yet both are here to stay. More than 
10,000 students transfer from one Washington college and 
university to another each fall, (In 19 75, almost 12,000 
students transferred within the state.) Each student is likely 
to suffer disadvantages because of the failure of faculty within 
the disciplines to agree that the concept of curricular articuia=- 
tion on a statewide level merits consideration. 

Voluntary attempts to resolve transfer problems are foredoomed 
to failure unless faculty are made aware and become supportive 
of efforts to structure and describe curricula on a discipline 
basis. Articulation should not be viewed as mandate; rather 
it should be seen as a response to individuals who want to 
learn. 

Whatever else, student movement between one institution and 
another is on an individual basis, with evaluation occurring 
within the general context of institutional requirements. The 
results are arrangements that themselves are cumbersome, and 
it is reasonable to assume that student interinstitutional 
movement is less that optimal. 

To the extent that transfer problems have been reduced, credit 
may be attributed to three factors i Associate of Arts Agreements, 
Transfer Handbooks, and Academic Advising. These topics are 
the subjects of the immediately following sections. 
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Associate of Arts Transfer Agreements and Guide lines^i 



In April, 1971, ICRC distributed for comment recommended guide- 
lines which would aid in "the development of inter-institutional 
agreements in which the Associate of Arts degree offered by 
community colleges may be utilized in satisfying General Educa-^ 
tion requirements of four-year cdlleges and universities in the 
State of Washington," 

The purposes of the guidelines were to provide the community 
college transfer degree student with the opportunity to 
(1) explore and develop an appreciation of several disciplines 
at the lower-division level, and (2) take an increased nu^er 
of courses related to the major at the upper-division level 
by ensuring that "basic and breadth" course requirements would 
need to be completed only once* 

The Commission's effort to develop guidelines to facilitate 
the transfer of students among all institutidns of higher 
education reflects the following reasoning* 

(1) Washington institutions of higher education share responsi- 
biMty for ensuring an orderly progression of qualified 
students toward completion of degree requirements at all 
levels* 

(2) Most four-year institutions have general education require- 
ments which can be , fulfilled in the first two years of 
academic work; at the same time community colleges offer 
associate degrees which require completion of general 
education course work, 

(3) The establishment of Associate of Arts degree agreements 
between institutions would not cause modification of the 
special requirements of professional programs^ such as 
pharmacy and engineering; students who transfer within 
the agreement must meet lower division requirements in 
the major, minor and professional programs* 

The Commission recognized that the primary purpose of general 
education requirements was to ensure that students complete 
a certain minimiim distribution in several broad subject areas; 
therefore, it recommended "so that it may be used to fulfill 
General Education requirements for a Baccalaureate degree, the 
Associate of Arts degree should possess the following character- 
istics: 

(1) Be issued only to students who have earned a cmnulativa 
grade point average of at least 2,0 and 



(2) Include 90 quarter hours of transferable credit* 



(a) ApprOKimately two-thirds (a minimum of 50 quarter 
hours) of the required credits for this degree should 
be completed in General Education courses (also 
called general university requirements, distribution 
raquirements, basic and breadth requirements, etc*) 
with a reasonable distribution among the following 
areas I connnunication skills; humanities; natural 
sciences [and mathematics] and social sciences. 

(b) A maximum of 40 quarter hours of unprescribed 
electives of which a maKimum of 15 quarter hours 
may be completed in any college courses which the 
community college will approve ^or credit toward 
the Associate of Arts degree." ■ 

At the present time, CWSC, EWSC^ TESC,8 WWSC and WSU have 
approved the guidelines and established agreements with most 
(in some cases all) community colleges in the state. The UW 
has no such agreement with any community college. 

The UW does not require all students to complete general distri- 
bution requirements. The College o£ Arts and Sciences and 
several other colleges within the University, however, require 
students to complete at least 20 credits from each of three 
fields (humanities, social sciences and natural sciences) . 
The UW distribution requirements and the Associate of Arts 
core requirements of each coirmiunity college appear as Table H. 

The purpose of the University of Washington's distribution 
requirements^ as stated in the General Catalog, is to "develop 
in the student a breadth of knowledge and appreciation to 
enable him to explore subjects different from the one in 
which he will pursue a special competence . Thus, the UW 
and ICRC statements of purpose seem to be in agreement. The 
situation is complicated by the fact that faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences believe they must, through specific 
requirements, ensure that students have completed courses which 
"... assume a minimum level of verbal and mathematical abilities," 



Inter College Relations Commission, "Associate of Arts Degree 
Guidelines , " n -d. 

SteSC does not have general education requirements; however 
students who transfer with an AA degree are recognized as 
having^ completed the first two years of an academic program 
and are admitted with junior standing. 

9uw General Catalog 1976-78, p. 73 
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These skills, it is stated, "will make advanced study more 
efficient and meaningful for the student . "■'•O- 

J ^ 

Students whose high school preparation included four years of 
English, three years of a single foreign language, and three 
years of college preparatory mathematics are considered to have 
satisfied the basic proficiency requirementi otherwise the 
student must have completed 15 or more college-level credits 
in the areas of verbal or mathematical skills, or both* Students 
who enter the College of Arts and Sciences with 85 or more 
acceptable transfer credits are not required to take additional 
proficiency courses. This policy recognizes that succaasful 
completion of 85 or more acceptable transfer credits demonstrates 
the student's ability to do college level work, which in turn 
suggests that advanced study will be meaningful. 

The issue of accepting the Associate of Arts (AA) was discussed 
among UW faculty and admissions personnel several years ago. 
At that time it was argued that the university could not accept 
the AA as meeting basic and breadth requirements because 
community, colleges may allow students to apply credits of 
vocational-technical nature to tb^ir AA degree requirements* 
Since that time the university has established a policy which 
allows students to transfer up to 15 credits of a vocational-^ 
technical nature at the point of admission, bringing the univer- 
sity and the community colleges closer to a place where the 
basic issue can be discussed* 

The remaining difference in vie\f^oints is that the ICRC recom- 
mends that four-year institutions accept in transfer a maximiOT 
of 15 quarter hours in any college-level courses which the 
community college will approve for credit toward the Associate 
of Arts degree. The university faculty believes that only 
certain vocational-technical courses can be considered college 
level* (See Appendix G for the university's list of transferable 
and non-transferable vocational--technical courses.) 

Other four-year institutions have been able to deal with this 
problem. Western Washington State College, fior example, has 
established a policy in which the College^^ill accept the 
Associate of Arts as meeting general college requirements, 
but it does not guarantee that all 90 credits will be accepted 
in transfer. Unacceptable "excess" credits are deducted 
from the 90* 

If one accepts the notions that the general education or basic 



lOuw General Catalog 1976-78, p. 73 
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and breadth requirement is intended to ensure that students 
complete a certain miniinum distribution in several broad sub- 
ject areas ^ that students should be encouraged to eKplore and 
develop knowledge and Appreciation of subjects different from 
the one in which they, will pursue a special competence, and 
that succesBful completion of the Associate of Arts degree 
provides adequate evidence that the student has the ability ; 
to do college-level work, then it appears that grounds exist 
for agreement between the University of Washington and Washington 
community colleges regarding the acceptance of the Associate 
of Arts as meeting "general education requirements" (College of 
Arts and Sciences distribution requirements) and that representa-^ 
tives from the UW and the community college system should commence 
discussions aimed at the achievement of that end* 



Transfer Adviser's Handbooks i 



The transfer adviser's handbook is essentially a list of 
transfer courses and their transfer values as determined by 
faculty in the appropriate discipline at the receiving insti- 
tution* The primary purpose of the handbook is to provide 
students^ credit evaluators and advisers at both sending and 
receiving institutions with a record of faculty decisions 
regarding course transferability, thereby reducing the niunber 
of inquiries and responses regarding the transferability of 
individual courses. Transfer adviser's handbooks enable 
credit ©valuators^ academic advisers^ and faculty to "evaluate" 
transfer cdursasw the student or the 

catalog and provide some assurance that a credit evaluation 
will be performed prior to the student's enrol Iment or shortly 
after admission to the program* As a result, the publication 
of transfer adviser ' s handbooks is a significant contribution 
to the alleviation of transfer problems in this state. Its 
existence enables the student who must attend more than one 
institution to plan a program accordingly; it can significantly 
reduce the number of individuals involved in making decisions 
and providing information' regarding course transferability i 
it represents a savings in time, money and frustration (on 
the part of all individuals involved and that of the public) 
in that its preparation and publication precludes many of the 
transfer problems which would result from its nonexistence. ^ 



Uto illustrate the importance of the transfer adviser's hand-- 
book from a faculty point of view, the following memorandum 
was addressed to W.W. Washburn, Director of Admission and 
Records, by the Chairman of one of the physical science 
departments at the University of Washington. 

This covering letter is intended to provide/ from the 
perspective of this departoient, general opinions on the 
problem of transfer students called for in question num-- 
bar 14 (of the CPE staff questionnaire) as well as comments 
on some of the specific issues raised in the questionnaire. 

On the basis p£ our eKperience with large numbers of trans-* 
fer students, we view the most crucial issue to be the 
question of whether adequate budgetary support is to be 
provided the University of Washington so that the institu* 
tion can even sustain its past level of service to transfer 
students. I hope our cormnents assist the Council for 
Postsecondary Education in understanding the nature of 
present transfer student problems and that there will result 
from this effort legislative action that, will permit the 
survival of at least a minimal program to assist transfer 
students at the University of Washington. 

(continued p* 34 ) 
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In shorty it is the only official source of information which 
can provide answers to questions about the value of transfer 
courses in an open, objective, consistent, businesslike manner. 

The responsibility for the preparation, maintenance and distri- 
bution of the transfer adviser's handbook is assumed by the 
director of admissions of the individual college or university* 
Since course transferability is determined primarily from 
information available in the college catalogs, personnel from 
the admissions office collect all Washington community college 
catalogs so that changes in curricula can be brought to the 
attention of the faculty of the appropriate discipline. The 
amissions people and the chairman of each department then 
work closely together to review new and different course offer- 
ings to ensure that listings in the handbook are accurate and 
current . . 



11 (continued) 

One long-standing problem we have seen is the inability 
of the Admission Office to keep abreast of its chore of 
preliminary evaluation of transfer equivalencies for in- 
coming students during peak-load period. As a result, 
instead. of an orderly processing of records in advance, 
each sumner many transfer students arrive for advising 
and registration without these preliminaries having been 
completed. Not only does this situation increase the 
difficulties faced by advisers, but it also results in 
a very unsatisfactory introduction of the transfer student 
to the University. It is quite likely that this entry- 
point problem contributes significantly to the low opinion 
held by the students as to the quality of the academic 
advising services, which was documented by the recent 
survey conducted by the Educational Assessment Center. 

A second important subject is the basic system used by 
the Admissions Office of mairitaining a transfer-equivalency 
notebook as the pririiary resource for its evaluation 
personnel. During the 19 74-75 academic year the Department 
devoted considerable effort to assist Admission with the 
revision and improvement of the transfer book. However^ 
as changes are continuously made in the curricula at 
all schools in the state, the transfer book will become 
obsolete if not updated on a regular basis. 

The most important transfer-student needs then, from the 
viewpoint of the Department, are that the Admissions 
Office have sufficient 1) peak-^load manpower to stay 
abreast of the crush of paper work and 2) personnel to 
effectively coordinate the maintenance of an up-to-date 
transfer book. 
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In compiling the handboook for their institutions^ faculty at 
the UW, WSU, and CWSG compare specific courses to datemine 
whether the tranefer course will be accepted as "equivalent" 
to theirs or as an "elective". Faculty at WWSC do not compare 
specific course offerings to determine equivalencies; rather 
they determine only whether specific courses will be accepted 
in transfer to their department* Eastern Washington State 
College does not publish a transfer adviser's handbook. (See 
Appendix H for representative pages from individual institutional 
handbooks .) . 

Unfortunately, the transfer adviser's handbook by , itself cannot 
resolve all transfer problems. In many cases # inadequate infor- 
mation regarding course content and level of difficulty prevents 
the comparison — at either the sending or receiving end — of 
courses intended for transfer. Many transfer courses, determined 
to be nonccmparable to those offered by the recieiving institution^ 
are thus relegated to elective status. The college catalog does ^ 
not provide sufficient or reliable information concerning course 
offerings; therefore, the transfer adviser's handbook , which uses 
the catalog as a primary source should not be perceived as a 
sacred or final authority on course transferability. 

Finally, responses to the study questionnaire indicate that 
information regarding changes in departmental policies about 
the transferability/nontransferability of particular courses 
is rarely transmitted in any way other than through the catalog 
or the handbook. Thus, transfer adviser's handbooks currently 
provide a mechanism by which two and four-^year faculty coitmuni- 
cate. Regardless of its deficiencies, the publication of a 
guide to transfer courses does provide evidence of institutional 
and departmental efforts to comnunicate to students, advisers 
and faculty of "feeder" institutions the belief that all transfer 
students .should receive equal treatatient. Unfortunately, distri- 
bution of the handbook is often limited, due to printing costs, 
and its existence is rarely publicised. 
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AGademlo Advising i 



Prior to the development of the study questionnaire^ the staff 
talked with a number of individuals who believe that the primary 
means to alleviate transfer problems is to improve academiG 
advising* 12 ^ result, several questiona were directed to 

department and division chairmen regarding advising practices. 
The questions and responses are summarized below. 

(1) serves as academic advisers? 

Generally^ "selected" faculty act as advisers for all 
students in a department* To a lesser extent, all depart- 
mental faculty act as advisers; as do faculty/staff/ 
graduate students* The training of a cadre of faculty 
to act as advisers is rare. 

(2) When must students see an adviser? 

Virtually all departments require students to see an 
adviser upon admission to the department and prior to 
graduation* Required advising between those two occasions 
is unusual unless the institution or department has 
adopted a policy of mandatory advising. 

(3) Should academic advisers be provided development or train-- 
ing sessions on an annual basis? 

Most faculty believe the benefits would be negligible* 

(4) Should academic advising responsibilities be given' full 
disclosure so that students know what to expect and to 
whom they can complain if services aren't available/ 
satisfactory? 

■ 

A majority of respondents said yes. 

(5) Should academic advising systems or individual advisers 
be evaluated? 

About one-third said yes; about two- thirds said no* 

Finally, the staff questionnaire isked departmental chairmen^ 
"Do you believe a program of mandatory advising would improve 
curricular articulation and transfer of credit?" This question^ 



-'-^ACADEMIC ADVISING involves the consideration of educational 
alternatives based on already defined goals. It centers on 
program planning ^ course selection, degree requirements, and 
career opportunities , 
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more than any other, provoked coniment. The following remarks 
indicate the variety of faculty responses to the possibility 
of mandatory advising. In general ^ faculty appear to be split 
on the question* 

"To be effective, the advisers would have to be extremely 
well informed, both as to the requirements of many insti-- 
tutions and academic programs, I doubt that the state 
is willing to fund positions that would be essentially 
advisory, rather than instructional." 

"Faculty do not keep abreast of the transferability of 
credits to or from other institutions. This would be 
too heavy a load^.. " 

"Mandatory things in general do not improve most situations^ 
e^specially when dealing with students," 

"Students who do not see their advisers often seem to be 
the ones who most need advice*" 



"Transfer students must already see an adviser, so there 
can be no improvement there* Further, our undergraduate 
program is carefully structured to provide its own 
articulation," 

There are "presently too many sources of information with-- 
in the University. There should be an academic advising 
form for each student which remains in his file, and any 
action taken should be noted on that official form (which 
becomes a guarantee for the student that the left hand 
knows what the right hand is doing)." 

"A good deal of confusion appears to exist, much of it 
brought to light only at the time of pre-graduation 
approval of courses by a department in which the student 
is majoring, " 

"Mandatory advising would not improve articulation* A 
thorough compendium of transfer course equivalents for " 
all colleges and universities might be helpful**." 

"You can lead a horse to water, etc." 

"As a general rule, advising and information transfer are 
poor , " 

Current practices support the faculty's responses to the question 
regarding the need to evaluate advising and advisers. The 
Curriculum Advisory Program (CAP) at Washington State University 
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has established the only ongoing system designed to ensure 
that general academic advisers are providing sufficient service 
to students (see Appendix I). The CAP strongly emphasises 
helping students to select the major which is most appropriate 
to their goals and abilities, a practice in keeping with the 
fact that WSU is the only institution which has established 
a policy — clearly stated in its catalog ~ advising students 
that, as freshmen, they should begin to organize their academic 
efforts toward the identification of a major area of interest* 
This policy contributes to a reduction in credit loss in that 
it precludes students from remaining undecided about a major 
until the semester before graduationi students must declare 
a major before their junior year^ On the other hand, 

"The problem is difficult for transfer students, especially 
since they must come here as certified majors, A subsequent 
change of major can effect a penalty for those making 
the change. We should seek more certainty about the 
major and the student's aptitude for a major before the 
first enrollment.*," 

The University of Washington Educational Assessment Center 
recently issued the results of a study opinion survey on "factors 
affecting the quality of education". One of the areas which 
students were asked to appraise was the University's academic 
advising services, ^ 

"Only a minority of students report receiving much help," the 
report concluded, "while nearly one in five say that the service 
was—no help at all to them. Even worse, the advice given 10% 
of the respondents was so inadequate or misguided that it 
actually caused problems, rather than alleviating them,"^^ 

Many institutional personnel have ideas about how academic 
advising could be in^roved, without instituting a major overhaul 
of the system. Heavy emphasis should be given, it is suggested, 
to reducing both the nuitUaer of changes of major and the nuinher 
of dropouts, thereby significantly reducing loss of credit. 
The primary suggestions appear below. OTiile they have, in 
some cases, been implemented, they do not represent conunon 
practice. , 

(1) While students are encouraged to use general/college basic 



3Educational Assessment Center, Student Opinion on Pactors 
Affecting the Quality of Education, Student Affairs Quarterly 
Survey, Winter, 1976, UW, Seattle, Washington, June 2, 1976, 
page 15 (EAC Project 534) 
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and breadth requirements to explore some major possibilities^ 
the decision is often made difficult by the fact that in- 
formation is rarely organized in such a way that students 
can relate their college experience to a specific academic 
and professional goal. The separate offices established 
^or academic advising^ counseling and placement could work 
together with the faculty to provide a course in goal 
identification and career planning The course could be 
offered for credit at three levels, one credit for each 
levels as follows i 

A. Occupational interest tests; discussions of various 
professions as they relate to majors; life planntngi 
how to make the most of college/ 

B. Emphasis on the relationship between between academic 
and professional programs in a particular cluster 

of disciplines; e,g,y the natural sciences* 

C. Job entry skills, resmne writing^ interviewing, 

(2) Students who aren't performing well, especially in their 
majors^ are far more likely to change majors or drop out. 
By establishing a system to identify potential dropouts 
through a quarterly or semester review of grade reports, 

the department may be able to improve retention and identify 
preparation problem areas. 

(3) Comnunity colleges could reduce loss of credit by devising 
a mechanism whereby students who earn more than 90 quarter' 
college-level credits can be systematically advised that 
they have reached the numerical maximum which four^year 
institutions will accept in transfer. While students 

who earn more than 90 credits may have personal reasons 
for doing so, it is apparent that some students are not 
aware of the 90 credit limit, 

(4) Students lose credits through improper course sequencing. 
For example^ unless students are aware of the terms during 
which courses will be offered, they may find that the 
particular course needed is not offered until the following 
spring. While courses which directly relate to one another 
are usually offered in sequence (fall-winter-spring), 
course numbers don't always indicate the intended sequencing 
or appropriate options. In most cases ^ it is easy for 
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Four or five community colleges currently offer such a course, 
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the department to provide students with a "flow chart" 
of courses required in the major, (see Appendix J) 

As indicated, several low cost academic advising mechanisms 
are being and can be used to reduce loss of credit for both 
native and transfer students. The faculty's comments regarding 
mandatory advising^ however, probably provide the most realistic 
assessment of academic advising as a means to improve curricular 
articulation and transfer of credit. 

Neither students or faculty are likely to appreciate the 
implementation of a system which could represent another time-- 
consuming bureaucratic hurdle* Further, the student evaluation 
of academic advising at the University of Washington provides 
some basis for the conclusion that advising within departments 
and institutions must be dramatically improved before under^ 
taking advising on an interinstitutional basis. It would be 
far easier and more effective to improve the curricular informa- 
tion system than to attempt to familiarize faculty with the 
program requirements of other institutions , 
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Conclusions i 



The hypotheses stated at the beginning are only in part confirmed 
by the study. With respect to the first, ( ' intarinstitutional 
agreements and evaluation procedures have altered the transfer 
problem; credits are now widely accepted, but the procedures 
themselves have become the problem'), the development of in ter^ 
institutional agreements between most community colleges and 
senior institutions (excepting the University of Washington) ; 
and the establishment of procedures for transcript evaluation 
have improved matters from where they once stood (especially 
prior to the 19 71 ICRC Guidelines).* The combined effect of 
these improvementB has been to facilitate the movement of 
students between institutions to such a degree thati in the 
aggregate, credit loss and course repetition for graduating 
transfer students is not pronounced. The study did not deter-- 
mine the extent of credit loss and course repetition among 
transfer students who fail to graduate. 

However, as some credit transfer problems have improved, they 
have been replaced by others , themselves associated with the 
procedures directed to improving the transfer process. Thus, 
procedures for transfer course evaluation appear cumbersome, time 
consuming, unpredictable, and, especially to students, arbitrary i 
the procedures themselves have become the problem* 

The second hypothesis (*while there is less credit loss among 
transfer students than is perceived the case a few years ago, 
transfer -Students will accumulate more credits prior to gradu^ 
ation than native students ') cannot be stibstantiated, at least 
on the basis of aggregated patterns among all of the public 
senior institutions. In three of the institutions (WWSC, CWSC 
and TESC) native students appear to accumulate more credits 
prior to graduation than transfer students, reversing the 
hypothesis entirely for these institutions. In the remaining 
institutions (UW,WSU, and EWSC) transfer students are likely 
to accumulate more credits than native students (validating 
the hypothesis) , although the degree of the problem will vary 
among institutions. The hypothesis, therefore, is not wholly 
substantiated by the analysis. It appears that those institu- 
tions which accept the AA degree as evidence of fulfillment 
of general education requirements and those with well^developed 
evaluation procedures promote the progress of transfer students 
to graduation without the accumulation of excess credit, 

i 

The third hypothesis ('students who transfer and graduate will 
achieve grade point averages that compare favorably with those 
of native students ')is substantiated by the findings of the 
report. Thus, at the UW the average GPA of transfers is 3.01 
compared with 3,20 for native students. At WSU, the respective 
figures are 2,97 and 3,01. At CWSC the average GPA of transfer 



etudents is higher than that of natives, 3*11 and 3*08; this 
is also the case at WWSC (3*05 and 2.89), At EWSC the scores 
are 3*06 and 3.10 and at TESC, GPA's are not utilised* " - 

The fourth hypothesis ^ ('that a major impediment to a synchronized 
public postsecondary educational system in Washington is lack 
of agreement upon lower division course content^ or the lack 
of intra-^discipline curricular articulation' ) was also substan- 
tiated* The presence of the condition was confirmed, and it 
is evident that it serves as a major impediment to a fully 
articulated system. It is also safe to observe that the problems 
discussed earlier in this report could be substantially alleviated 
were such a system agreed upon and implemented. 

Remaining tasks at this point concern specific responses to 
the issues posed in the Senate Resolution: 

(1) Reasons why there is not full and continuous transfer of 
credit within and between sectors; 

(2) Reasons why the AA transfer degree is not accepted at 
some institutions as prima facie evidence of completion 
of general education requirements; and 

(3) Steps that must be taken to ensure the continuation of 
f ully--articulating transfer programs. 

Reasons why there is not full and continuous credit transfer 
within and between sectors devolve^ ultimately , to aspects 
of institutional autonomy. It may be presmned that faculty 
who consider themselves the final authorities on requirements 
. that should underlie a degree from the institution would insist 
on evidence that work completed elsewhere was comparable to 
work required at their institution for the degree. If there 
is a problem here, it is the problem associated with the subjec- 
tive considerations that weigh in the ad hoc decision whether 
or not to accept credits as equivalent^ the impression of 
arbitrariness that this conveys and the burden of proof it 
places upon students who may not be the best judges of course 
equivalence. 

The steps that have been taken by institutions to reduce the 
latitude for subjectivity and impose predictability (transfer 
handbooks^ PA degree agreements) have had beneficial effects. 
If there is a problem with them^ it is that they do not go far 
enough (not all institutions have the handbooks/ not all insti- 
tutions have agreements with all of the community colleges). 
Moreover, there is some indication that budget constraints 
may force curtailments in the preparation and distribution of 
handbooks, and there is evidence of faculty disenchantment 
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with community college agreements • But in view of the obvious 
progress attributable to the handbooks and agreements^ retranah- 
mante are surely unwarrantad. 

The reasons why the AA is not accaptad at some institutions 
as prima facie evidance of complation of tha general education 
requiremants were identified in the discussioii of the University 
of Washington's relationship to such agreements. There the 
reasons were considered to be faculty concerns over the lack 
of common general education requiraments within tha University^ 
requiremants that students manifest certain prof iciencieSi and 
the transfer of vocational credits. The report concludes that 
these difficulties could be resolved and it encourages represen- 
tatives of the community colleges and the University of Washing- 
ton to commence discussions aimed at the reduction of obstacles. 

The third charge posed in the Senate Rasolution involved recom-- 
mendations on steps that the Legislature, the CPE, and tha 
institutions might take to achieve and ensure the continuation 
of articulating academic transfer programs. The recoiranendations 
that follow are in response to that charge. 

One recurring observation throughout this report has been that 
the very procadures established to deal with problems experiencad 
by transfer students have themselves become a problem. This 
is not the result of Parkinson's Law so much as the lack of 
a basis for routine acceptance of courses taught in different 
institutions within the state. It is this lack of consensus 
that forces ad hoc credit evaluations, and it is the lack of 
a common reference that creates the appearance of arbitrariness 
in such evaluations. One of the remarkable aspects of the 
transfer handbook is that its preparation forces decisions on 
whether or not to go on record that specified courses will 
transfer as equivalents routinely , while others will require 
evaluation. For those courses considered acceptable, the decision 
is made before the fact of transfer/ and if nothing else, the 
illusion of capriciousness is dispelled. 

Lacking a common ground on which to describe and ^bmpare courses, 
faculty are forced to rely upon course numbers, titles, and 
catalog descriptions, although they also criticize such sources 
as generally insufficient and frequently unreliable. In view 
of this situation, a logical step to improvement would be an 
agreed upon course description system, (agreed upon by the 
faculty themselves) to accurately and adequately describe course 
offerings in all disciplines, in a common forinat, and using 
conunon descriptive criteria. 

Such a system has been established in Florida, and that 
curricular taKonomy and sorting system is available for 
modification and use in this state. Eighty percent of the 
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coat of implementing the Florida system was incurred during 
its development; states adopting the system could benefit in 
that similar costs need not be incurred* (The total cost of 
developing and implementing the system was about $1 million; 
the cost of maintaining the system in Florida^ with both public 
and private institutions participating, is about $130 thousand 
per year, estimated at less than the cost of one PTE per partic-^ 
ipating institution) • The pertinent materials on the Florida 
system have been compiled and are being circulated as a companion 
report* 

Returning to the findings of this study, they may be sunmarized 
as follows i 

(1) The absence of a common form for describing curricula 

is the basis of most of the transfer problems that exist. 
College catalogs, the only readily available information 
regarding course offerings are not equal to the taski 
course titles are too general for effective comparison, 
course numbers are intended to indicate level of difficulty 
but are meaningful only if one considers separately the 
offerings of individual departanents and institutions, 
and most course descriptions as they appear in the catalog 
are inadequate or inaccurate. 

Faculty, unable to determine course comparability on the - 
basis of readily available information, relegate large 
numbers of courses to elective status or expect the 
students to provide additional information so that course 
comparability can be satisfactorily determined. As a 
result, course transfer often assumes the form of a 
number of separate transactions, making the transfer 
process cumbersome, time consuming, wasteful and seemingly 
arbitrary. 

(2) Without a systematic sorting of existing curricula in 
all disciplines on a statewide basis, it cannot be accu-- 

, rately determined how many transfer students are required 
to repeat similar or comparable courses. Some course 
repetition occurs, however, for (1) policies exist to 
ensure that essentially equivalent courses will not trans- 
fer as such because of differences in course numbers; and 
(2) the number and applicability of occupationally-related 
courses accepted in transfer is currently limited because 
they may be considered '^vocational" if offered by a 
community college and "c.oademic" if offered by a four- 
year institution. 

(3) With few exceptions, two and four--year faculty within a 
discipline do not meet with regularity to discuss program 
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development^ course content, course sequencing^ or 
teaching methods. Because efforts to improve curricular 
articulation are voluntary, little has been done to 
coordinate offerings within a discipline on a statewide 
basis. Other transfer problems just as onerous as that 
of course repetition can result from the current lack of 
curricular articulation* Gaps and breaches in learning 
can occur which prevent transfer students from covering 
material which is essential to their academic success. 
The resultant "transfer shock" is believed to contribute 
to poor student performance, changes of major, and 
dropping out. 

Faculty, unable to identify similarities and differences 
in course offerings attribute problems of curricular artic-^ 
ulation to assumedly inferior students, teachers, programs 
and institutions. This perception is evident in the 
proposal that the University of Washington adopt more 
stringent admission criteria for transfer studentsi but 
such a solution is wide of the mark. The adoption of 
new admission criteria will do nothing to identify and 
reduce differences in courses and programs (the basic 
problem) , or to provide students, faculty and others with 
assurance that courses and programs intended to transfer 
as "equivalent"-'-^ are, in fact, essentially the same. 

(4) The inability or reluctance of faculty to accept transfer 
courses on the basis of extant information, and the 

' implementation or absence of policies and procedures which 
reduce the effect of inequities due to the lack of curric- 
ular articulation/communication, contributes to those 
differences that are apparent in the number of credits 
transfer and native students earn prior to graduation. 

(5) Poor articulation can be costly. 

Half or more of the students who earn a baccalaureate 
degree in Washington in any given year attend more 
than one institution. If, in the process of transferring, 
each of these graduates is required to repeat the 
equivalent of one five-hour course through course 
duplication or unnecessary subject matter overlap, 
the cost to the general public will be more than 
$1,0 00,000 a year. ^6 The cost to students in time, 
tuition and travel will be considerably more. 



■"Equivalent" is used throughout this report to describe courses 
which cover essentially the same topics, are intended for 
similar audiences, and are essentially the same with regard 
to level of. difficulty. 

See AppendiK A. More than 13,000 students earn baccalaureate 
degrees from Washington public colleges and universities every 



Bj_ Vast amounts of faculty and student hours are spent 
in the determination of courSG comparability on a 
one^to-^one ^ cour8e=by-*course basis . It sometimes 
happens that transfer courses will not be reviewed 
or evaluated until the student applies for graduation. 
This precludes efficient program planning and academic 
advising, 

C , Student changes of major, and attrition due to 

problems encountered when differences in two courses 
or programs cannot be readily determined prior to 
transfer differences in content, emphasis and 
level of difficulty — can produce credit loss as 
great as that attributed to course repetition* 

Among the steps that can be taken to improve interinstitutional:. 
transfer procedures in this state are those contained in the 
following recommendations t 

1, Consideration should be given to steps that can be taken 

to improve intradiscipline and interinstitutional communica- 
tions on curriculum and course content. To this end, it 
is recomnended that a task force of representatives from 
the state colleges and universities and community colleges, 
along with participants from the private colleges and 
universities, be established to consider means by which 
improvements could be accomplished. The task force should 
give special attention to the use of the Florida course 
designation and nun^ering system as a model for Washington, 
The task force should complete its review and report its 
findings to the Council for Postsecondary Education prior 
to September 30, 1977, 

2, Pending the outcome and implementation of the task force's 
study and recommendations, it is recommended that each 
state college and university annually prepare and distribute 
a guide to transfer courses, indicating which community 
college courses are considered equivalent to local courses. 
In order to make students and academic advisers more fully 
aware of such sourcebooks, institutions should include 
references to them in their regular catalogs, letters of 
admission and other appropriate communications. 

3, It is recommended that institutions establish policies 
and procedures to ensure that a formal agreement is 
established between the student and the department, in 
conjunction with the declaration of a major, regarding 
the applicability to the student's proposed program of 
all courses and credits presented for transfer and which 
additional courses and credits must be completed, 
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Finally, it is recoinmended that representatives from the 
University of Washington and the Washington community 
college system resume discussions toward the establishment 
of an agreement for acceptance of the Associate of Arts 
degree as fulfillment of general education requireinents 
at the University of Washington and that the Council for 
Postsecondary Education and the State Board for Community 
College Education be informed of the results of those 
discussions by January 1, 1978* 
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APPENDICES 



A* Senate Resolution 19 76-179 

B. Transfer course evaluation forms used by public four--year 
institutions. 

C. The Re^ev'aluation of a Transfer Course i Information 
Regarding the Process Provided by One Dapartment, 

D* Interinstitutional Agreement among the Washington State 

Public Four-Year Institutions Regarding the Transferability 
of Courses-^-^Business Administration, 

Green River Conmmnity College Academic Follow--up Survey 
( in part) * 

F. Faculty Efforts to Improve Curricular Articulation Within 
Their Discipline* 

Limitations on Vocational and Technical Courses Accepted in 
Transfer at the IM. 

H, Representative Pages from Institutional Transfer Adviser's 
Handbooks, 

I* WSU Adviser Evaluation Form. 

J, Information for Transfer Students Regarding Course Sequencing 
K, Undergraduate Educational Cost Data, 
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APPENDIX A 



Senate Higher Education 
Endorsed by: 

Gary Odegaard 
Gordon Sandison 
Hubert Oonohue 
Sam Guess 
George W. Scott 
Max E. Benltz 
H.A. "Barney" Goltz 

SENATE RESOLUTION 1976=179 



WHEREAS, The basic purpose of the academic transfer program in the 
community colleges is the provision of a range of courses which will 
allow students to accomplish the first two years of their baccalaureate 
program at a community college; and 

WHEREAS* To the extent that students are unable to transfer to a 
senior college or university without loss of credit or requiranents for 
additional and possibly redundant courses, the primary purpose of the 
acad^ic transfer program is thwarted; and 

WHEREAS, The achievement and maintenance of articulated systans of 
public postsecondary education Is a basic adueational goal of the state 
and a continuing concern of the Legislature; and 

WHEREAS, It is not clear why transfer between different segments 
of the Washington postsecondary educational systan cannot be accomplished 
with negligible loss of credit or course rapetitioni 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVEOp That as part of its comprehensive 
planning responslbllitieSi the Council for Postsecondary Education under- 
take a study of the academic transfer policies of the state-s public 
colleges and universities, including but not limited to: 

1. Reasons why there is not full and continuous transfer of credits 
in this state between and among: (1) one community col lege and another, 
(2) a community college and a four=year institution; and (3) one four-year 
institution and another; 

2. Reasons why the community college academic transfer associate 
degree 1s not accepted at some Institutions as prinra-facle evidence of 
successful completion of general college work through the sophomore level; 

3. Steps that must be taken by the Legislature, the Cnuncll for 
Postsecondary Education I and the public colleges and universities to achieve 
and ensure the continuation of fully-articulating acadenic transfer pro- 
grams in the Institutions of this state; and 

BE IT FURTHER RISOLVED, That the State Board for Community College 
Education and the public and private four-year collegei in the state be 
requested to cooperate in this study; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Council for Postsecondary Iducatlon 
report Its findings and reconmendations to the Higher Education Comnittee 
of the Washington State Senate on or before November 1, 1976; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be transferred 
Inmediately upon adoption by the Secretary of the Senate to the House of 
Representatives, the Council for Postsecondary Edueationi the State Board 
for CoiTinunlty College Education and the pubTic and private four-year 
colleges In the state. 
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Central Washington State, Col leqe 
Admissions Office 

REQUEST FOR A CREDIT EVALUATION 



APPINDIX B 



Name 



Date 



Address 



Mailing Address 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



Credit Evaluations are made without charge (1) upon admission to the college a5 a trans- 
far student* (2) prior to admission to student teaching, and (3) during the first quarter 
of the senior year. Additional evaluations may be made at the request of the student 
and after payment of a $5*00 evaluation fee. 

Have you had a previous evaluation? Yes( ) No ( ) Total Credits Accumulated 

Reason for Evaluation 

Catalog Choice : Subject to the ten year limitation, a student may complete the college's 
requirements as listed In the college catalog for any year the student attends either 
CWSC or a eormunlty college 1n the State of Washington, Transfers from four=year insti- 
tutions must choose their college catalog from the date they enroll at CWSC: 

year's catalog are you choosing? 



Fin In major and minor in appropriate space below. (Example: Major - History) 



B.A, IN EDUCATION 



Secondary 

1, Broad Area Major_ 

or 

2, Major 



Minor 



Elementary 

1, Major (45 Credits) 

Minor Professiona lise d Su bjects ^ 
or 

2. Major (30 credits) _ . 

Minor _ _ 

Mi nor Py^qf es si o na 1 1 ?.ed Subjects 

or 

3* Four Year Interdisclpl inriry Progra^nv ( ) 



Major 



Minor 



Minor 



BACHELOR OF ARTS 



60 credits ( ) 45 credits ( ) 



foptional with 60 cr. major only) 



jar 
Minar 



BACHaOR OP SCIENCE 



^50- 



O" [ first quarter In attendance at CWSC^ 
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APPENDIX B 



CENtRAL WASiilNaidN .STATE COLLECE 
EllensburR, fckshingcun 
Evaluation for ^©Ktec Requirements 
1- /rca 



ADVIH0R_ 




Elem.Ed ISecEd 



EngUih 101-3 



English 301-3 
Clinic 



Phyilcal Education Activities 



[ I , BREA DTH REQ IJ I RElffi NTS ( 5 0 C- r e d i t s r g g 1 1 1 r e d - » § e q G 0 tig ra 1 t a 1 Q H ) 



.0 



■Mi 



iri. MAJOR .HI NOR (sX 



I NtEri 



Bgcia I Science: 0 ^1 



list 301 (Hd Req), 



NEED 



Natural Sclonce: lO^gr 



Lab 




llavy I 



ale 



3^ 



Mi nor 



Need \ 



'^4 



5i MO 
■ J/3 



HiV€: 



S 
a- 
5 

a 
J 

5* 

J 

J" 
5 



liXV, PROFESSIONAL SEQUlNCE-40 Cr.«Opt_ 



it 

ii 






li 

Ii 












!i — — - 

li 







NEED 

O 



Former Credit:.! 

Q 6 rj^APJli^ upper Division Hr (fiOreq) 
Aecuimilative CPA (2,00req) 
' ___ Prof Sequence CPA (2,25req) ^ 
^ Major CPA C2.25req) . 

" ^ Pags/Fall Credit (LlmlC ISX 

Mugle/P,E. Activity credit 
(Limit 12 prior to 1971-2) 



0 




Date 



ipmWRY OF WORK TO BE COMPLETEDj 

ifl, Basic .... 

liLl. Breadth , . . 

Major, , - . . 
II Minor. . . . P 
;| Minor, , . . * 
|[1V, Prof Sequence. 
Ipotal Requirementi, 
Iformer Credit , . , 
I; Toeal , . 

Ipleeclves Needed , 
|j/ill Graduate With 
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WASHINGTON U^lVfi^-nf 



Nflffto 



REPORT OF ADVANQI&3TAMDIM& 



Address 



Tmncfsr credit from Spokana Falls nommun f j ry. Co 1 1 f^ &f 



Major ddpaftmgnt ^PgB _Ma"aEg"^^"_^_ 
Smtyi of sUidsnl _ . 



mUS/U. UNIVlRStTY RiQUiRHiiNTS FOR aRApUATlON 

O^fmm Is mBot tt^eid rtqulrementi must bd gsfsctad frefn tha Hit 
un^r ^ Gen^fiii Unlvsrsity Roqylmments for Qriduatlqn sesllon 

1. Q^fnunicatlons proflclehcy — 8 haiird, 3 sf which must be In 
vr^^ cemmunlcsUo^ 

2. Am and humAn!Ufls-^ hourm. 

4i 8oltnG9^^lO hours. At least 1 credit for 3 Qiock houri ef lab^ 
srato^ par wfak. 

WMi tfis fixeaptjon of tha rsqulfamanl In qsmniunlaatloni pr@flolen^ 
eoufsfis In tha itudinf • majpr fiald may noi bp used to ssllsfy 
general Unlviriity Raqgiremonts, A coursa that partially masts 
S^fi^al UrtlvBrBity RsqulrimanU for Graduation may nst ba uiad 
td aatla^ msrs flisit ono rsqulrsmant on an Individual studsnt'a 
pf^ram* 

Each eoliage and dapartmant has requirement In addition to the 
6ar»ra! UnlveraHy Requlramants whleh must be met prtor to grad^ 
nation. See tho genera! ynlverii^ eilalog. 



4a 



I If ;iny ?J the full iwim; cn^iriit-i 

I .i!f* ft p, U.M .if W: ,,i!ifH;tijn hUNi% 



L, 



OQUiVAi^Nr COU^KS AT WASHINGTOM STATE UNIVFRSlTV 
OcnersI UriiverMly H^.tjgif^m..TifN Sem Hr*. 

Communiyatiynt FtuUnlent;/ 

Written eomfTiUnleriilen 
Engl 101 
Aria and HurnanltloB 



Engl 108 
F.A* 101 
Com X 

isglal iefinces 

Boe 101, 150 
Paych 101 
Pol S 102 



Bblosbal Scienqes 

Bio S 1Q3 



Fhyalsal idtensas 

Chem K (lab) 



Solenqe 

Inv S K (U) 
P«pubiian!il and il^va Souraes 

Hath 107 



Eli e lives 



Totaf Semester Hours Earned 



_TBtaf Semester Noun Allswed Tgwnrd_Grad_uhHgn 



DIPARTMENT GHAlAHAH^iaN REPORT OF ADVA HC ID STANDING. RETURN WHITE AND YELLOW COPIES TO OHFICE OP ADMtiSiONf . 

ICfEP ALL OTHiR MATERfAL FOR YOUR RECORDS, 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SBR THE REVERSE SIDE 



UNIVEBSITY OF WASHINGTON 



COLLIGES 




£RJC mom 

1, aiUQfr 



Office of Undergraduate Admissions ^' ' ' ' ^ 
Evaluation of College Record-Phona 3-5890 Revised by 



Office ©f the Registrar Wssttrn Washington State Collsga Date^ 



luAMP ^ .M K . .APPENDIX B 

NAME .Studant Number FvahiaTbr ^__=. — - 



TRAfSJSFf R CRfDITS ACCEPTID f ADVANCE STANDINGj DlGBiE F ROaRAM m [ndieated on applicallonf 

Cod© InititutiQns QusrterHoursCredIt I IDA BB ( ? BAinE4y€aiion 



Taachinglevel __il8montary _.Jr. High __Sr.Hlgh 





Transfer credits appl9d to toial/^^&' rnclyflingy^r^up ^^^ ^ 

Minimum credUa required for baccalaLTeate degrees 180, to InGluce 60 upper division (300 fevel & aDOve) 

Appll^bitity of above credits towapd major Is subject ta departmontal approvaL See pago 6 of Blue Boak 



COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 



GENERAL COLLEGE REaUIREMENTS CHECK LIST 

1975'77 CATALOG 



ivaiuatiori of transfer credits accept^ toward general college requirements (for all bachelor degrees) Is 
provided In the check list below. All ^grae candidates^ with or wl^oLrt tranifer credit, are advised to 
study thii fomi carefuny along with appropHate sections of the catalog and keep this check Hit up to 
date^ 

To satisfy General College Requirements a maKimum of 12 credit hours may apply from any one departmeni 
except for the departments of General Studies and Foreign Languages. 

(check mark) means that area or course completed 
See eatalog for approved General College Requiremant Caui^es 



CarnmunicatlQns 2 courses 
— — ^ngl 101 and ^ 



_kCHumanltiei 20 cr from at least 3 depts. 
Max. 10 m any one dept. 
Exception: Fortlgn Languagea 

Dept. I papt. II Dept. Ill 




^GornparatJve Cultural Studies 8 cr 



.^JWath/Cdmp Scl One approved eeurae 
_^ffieared to take math 
See catalog for options 



^Social Sciences 1 7 cr from at least 3 depts. 
Max 10 in any one dept, 

D@pt. I Dept. II Depty II 



s 



Science 4 courses 

Take tl^e from the following 4 depts. 




Refer quastions concerning this avaluation 
to a credit ivaluator — OM 230 



For advisement and evaluation of Pfofessional iducatlon riqulrements for BA In Ed and Teacher 
Certification, see Teacher iriucation Advisemeni Office — Miller Hall 204, 
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Eastern Washington State College 
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APPENDIX C 



Department of Psychology 
University of Washing'ton 

Reevaluation of a Transfer Course 

If Gredlts transferred to the University of Washington are not 
evaluated as psychol^i^ Qredits^ is it possible to have a reevaluation 
done? Yes* It is alao possible to have transfer credits evaluated- 
as "Psychalo^ X" reevaluated as a specific psychology course, 
-Psycholo^ X (5 credits) to Psychology 34-5 (5 credits). Hojvever, in 
order for tiiis to be d^ne, certain materials must be aveiilaj^le. 
Without these materials a reevaluation is not possible . 

The foliowii^ things shoi^d be taken to either Vicjri WiLsoR or 
Patricia Lunneborg in the Psychology Advisory Office (114 Gu-yiria, 
543-2698) in order for a reevaluation to be done: 

1) the catalog description of the particular tPflinsfcr course 
in quastion (not the W description but the description 
of ^he course where it was taken) ; 

2) an outline or syllabus of the course as it was taught 
at the previous school; 

3) the books used in the course (or, at least, a complete 
written list of the book names and authors) ; and 

4) written papers , class notes and tests from the-, course 
that may better define its content. 

Please plan ahead* Kie advisors nead at least 3 weeks in 
order to do tihe reevaluation. Because of time restrictions, last 
minute requests just won'^t be able to be met. 

We are moTm than willing to make a reevaluation if an error 
has been made but in order to do so it is a necessity that we have 
the above materials and be given adequate timie. 
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April 29, 1976 



INmiNSTITUTIONAL ACREEtffiNT mom lllE WASttlNGTOM STATE PUBLIC 
. FbURr-YEAR^ INSTITUTIONS REGARDING THE TRANSFERABILITY OF COURSES 
I General Statement of Policy In Business AdmiYiistration-State of Washington 

The state colleges and universities in tU state of Washington recognize the 
ia^y problems caused by Iwk rf rtrnhdarAieation wi4h ragaird to cu^l^ulum 
pSLLs. especially in the -transfer area. To help community colleges advise 
Ihelr students who plan to transfer to o^a of the five State higher=ed«cation 
institutions, a basic policy statement has feeen developed as follows. 

In a baccalaureate degrae pro^wn. Business Administration Is 
essentialiy an upper-division curriculum; this position Is supported 
and encouraged in the standards set forth by the American Assembly 
of collegiate Schools Business. Thus, students should concentrate 
on fteneral educational requirements during their lower-division (fresh- 
man and sophomore) programs. These i"^«=divislon requirements s^^^ 
include such business subjects as infcifoductory Accountinr and Business 
Lawr and related pr supportiva- areas, such as Economics and Mathematics. 

Students transferring to a four-year sehool, who have taken a 
relatively heavy proportion of business courses during their first 
two years, should plan to take at th» four-year school the business 
administration courses normally requlTed at the upper-division 
level All transcripts will be individiially reviewed to determine 
the transferability of course. Studanfcs may consult with counselors 
if questions aris*. However, students with a stttstantial number of 
lower-division business courses on thadr transerlpt, should expect 
to spend more than a total of four years in obtaining a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Advisors at- tbft coTOunity colleges ^uld entourage, each studerrt to 
examine carefully the, lower-division requirements of the particular 
four-year school to which the student plans to transfer, and to 
follow that prog'ram closely. Studaits shoulA. b«. advised to complete 
all the lower-division requirementa, as specified for the -four-year 
school's Business. Admlnirtr.-^loh degvee TcquiTements— whttfcher -they 
be in the,Mathe.w#tics, Liberal Arts, Natural Sciences, or Business 
Administration area-before transfer. It is secognlz«d that certain 
lower-division requirements (i.e.. Computer Progr^inming, Business 
Statistics, etc) may not be offered ^ ^11 community colleges: 
■these circumstances will be taken l-nto consideration by the four- 
year Institutions at the time of tr^nfifer. 

11, Implementation o-fr Policy 

The general guidBllnea given in. the. Ancredi-tatlon Standards of the American 
Assembly of Colleoiate Schools of Husljiess «re followed by the five 
state institutions. ■ ' 
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laeh sehaol specif ies what lower division business courses shall be 
required. By Infonnal agreement these Include Introductory courses In 
acaounclngi law, computer programming, rtatisticSj anC mconomics. Each 
school will specify which community collage courses will transfer as 
aqulvalents.' 

The five Inscl+utlons have agreed that they will not accept for 
cradlt toward meeting graduation requirements any courses taught at the 
lower division lav^l which are taught at the junior and senior level at 
the four**year institutions. Such courses may be considered as lower 
division elective credits. Up to 6 semastar (9 quarter) hours of lower 
division business elective, credits will be accepted as part of the 24 
sraester (36 quarter) elective credits * but not as part of the 48 
semester (72 quarter) required business credits. 

Advanced standing credit is not granted for more than the number of 
yaars for which the ceimunlty college or other institution Is accredited* 
The last two years or 60 semester (90 quarter) hours of credit must be 
taken at an accredited baccalaureate degree^grantijag institution . The 
senior year, normally 30 semester (45 quarter) hours of credit must be 
crapleted at the degrees-granting institution. 
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APPENDIX E 

6RCC ACAOENie FOLLQWUF 

SUSINESS 

1. V/hat speelfic business coursat at GRCC helped you the most In preparing for 
the business eourses at the four-year school? Why? (Give course nrnm and 
number). 



2. Whit business courses need Improvement at GRCC7 Why? (Give courie name and 
number) . 



3, Are the Accounting 210^ 220^ 230 sequences proper preparation for the 300 level 
courses at the four-^year school? 



4, Did the statistic couriei at GRCC prepare you for marketing? Explain, 



5. Are you prepared In probability theory? 



6. Are you prepared In regression analysis? 



7, Has the law courie at GRCC been useful to your buslnesi currlculufn at the 
four-year school? 



8, Was Business 101 at GRCC useful to you? 
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APPENDIX E 

6RCC ACADiMIC roUOWUP 

CRIATIVi ARTS (SPiClFICALLY ART, MUSIC, DRAMA, JOURNALISM) 

1. Wera the eoursss takan suffleiently adequate fn eontsnt and Instruction to 
prepare you for your further studies? If not, can you cite ipeclflc areas 
In whieh needed Information was either omitted or Inadequately covered? 



2. Can you give some examples of specific strengths and/or weaknesies In the 
Instruction at GRCC? 



3, How would you rate the Instruction at GRCC to that which you are preiently 
receiving? 



4, When you were at GRCC, were you advised properly to take courses you needed 
for continued work at your present Institution? 



EKLC 
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CRCC ACADEMIC FOLLOWUP 



APPINDIX E 



MATHIHATICS 



1, Please eviluata ths Math eourses takan at Gpsen River, relating your 
answer to depth, content> method of presentation, difficulty^ etc, and 
elte the specific course described. 



2, How would you rate the quality of Instruction In math courses at Green 
River? (circle one) 

(a), excellent (b) above average (c) average (d) below average (e) poor 

3. How well did the Math courses it Green River prepare you for subsequent 
Math courses at the University? 

(a) very well (b) well (c) adequately (d) poorly (e) very poorly 

Please list any topics you feel should be Included In math courses at 
Green River that would help you In advanced work at the University, 



5, Please list any Irrelevant topics covered In math courses at GRCC, 



6, Please list In column headed Green River the name and number of courses taken 
there and grade received. In the column headed Un iversity , give the name and 
number of courses taken there and grade received. 

Green River Unl versl ty 
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Faculty from the following institutions and departments have met 
or othein^ise attempted to improve curricular articulation within 
their disciplines/* 

Law and Justice i CWSC and CC's 

Fine Arts (Music ^ Drama^ Art, Radio/TV) % EWSC and faculty from 

both two^ and four-year 
institutions 

Architecture: UW and Seattle Comnunity Colleges 

Engineeringi UW Engineering Adviser visits all CC's annually to 
meet with faculty/^ students and counselors 

Psychology s W?SC and CC's 

Business: UW and CC's 

WWSC and CC's 

Deans of Business of all four--year institutions meet 
annually 

Home Economics I WWSC and CC's 

UW and CC's 

Physical Education: WWSC and CC's . , .\ 

Environmental Studies I Huxley (WWSC) and CC's 
Agricultural Technology i Whatcom and WSU 

English and Communication: Tacoma CC contacted all other CC's 

and four-year institutions to as- 
certain how their courses compared 
with those offered elsewhere 

Human Services i SFCC made program revisions after extensive dis-^ 

cussions with area four-year institutions 

Life Sciences (Nursing) : SFCC and EWSC 

Clark College I Math--Science-Data Processing 
Division: Courses currently undergoing 
analysis to determine if content has validity 
to transfer as a college-level (numbered 100 
or over) course. 

WSU: Faculty representatives from 6 to 12 academic areas annually 
visit their counterparts in more than half of the state's community 
colleges, 

*Most efforts to improve curricular articulation are restricted to 
an exchange of information regarding course content and the text- 
book (s) used* 

-62^ 
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APPINDIX G 



Th^re art many courses offered at the eomimilty eollegasi whleh are in 
thm academic areas In which the University grants degrees, but lAlch de not 
transfer as specific classes. It usually ig the case that such courses simply 
do not correspond to the University course descriptions* and thus caimot be 
nuobered In an equivalent way* Non specific courses are notated with as X In-- 
stead of a nu^er In the academic area, for example English X, or History X. 
The same grade md the sawm credit trmsfers . This area X credit la degree 
applicable in the same manner as specific credit with departmental approvals 

A' number of conmunity college academic programs which are not offered at 
the University are also transferable as area or departmental X credit as shown 
in the following lists 



COMMUNITT COLLEGES 

Agriculture 
Business Hanagement 
Dental Hygiene 

CHiildhood Education 
College Newspaper 
Invironmental Science ^ Ecology 

Conservation of Natural Resources 
Ethnic Studies 
Family Life Education 
Fashion Herchandislng 
General Business 

(exclusive of BG S S 101 and 200) 

Horticulture 

Botel»Hotel Hanagement 

Hman Relationa^Human Services 

Insurance 

Labor Studies 

Landscape 

Hanagetoen t-Hl dmana g emen t 
Marketing 
Mass Media 
Medical Technplogy 

Mental Health 
Nursing 

Outdoor RecreaClon-^Recreatlon 
Photography 

Photography (Editorial or 

Photo- Journalism) 
Physical-Occupational Therapy 



Police Science or Law Enforcement 



UNITORSITY OF WA SHINGTON 



ERLC 



Real Estate 

Social Service Education 
Social Work 
Supervision Management 

*deptada iqion course content 
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Natural Science Xj Bust Ad, X or X* 

Business Administration X 

Degfal Hygiene X I except no credit 

for majors 
Social Welfare X 
Comunications X (max. 3) 
Natural Science X, Envlrorasntal 

Studies Xj or X* 
Natural Science X, Forestry X, or X** 
Social Sciencep Humanities, or Dept. X* 
Social Welfare X 
Home Economics X (max. 15) 

Business Administration X 

Natural Science X 

Business A^lnistratlon X 

Social Welfare X, Social Science X or X* 

Business Administration X 

Social Sclenne X 

Landscape Architecture X 

Business Administration X 

Business Administration X 

Communications X 

Medical Technology X* except no 

credit for majors 
Health Education X 
Nursing X* except no credit for 

nursing majors 
Racreation X 

Art X (maK* 9 qtr* credits) 

Gomnuni captions X (max. 3) 
Physical-Occupational Therapy X, 

possible credit for Phyilcal and 

Occupational Therapy majors 
Society and Justice X (max, posaible 

30 credits, see pages 66-68), 
Business Administration X 
Social Welfare X 
Social Welfare X 
Businees Administration X 



APPENDIX G 



Other studieg frequently complsted at the conmunity college are more 
vocational and teehnleal in nature. The follQwing three groupa are pro- 
grams of this naturei eredlt from these groups is limited in transfer^ 
Fifteen elective credits may be allowed at the point of admlsalon for 
each of the following groupings i 

It Data Processing (excluding equivalents) 

2, Secretarial Science courses above beginning typing 

3, Practical Accounting and Bookkeeping 
Architectural Drafting 
Biomedical Photography 

Building Construction Technology 

Career Exploration (n|ax, 3 qtr. credits) 

Counaeling-Guldance 

Cooperative Work Experlence-Cotmiunlty Experience-- Independent Study 

Drafting-Drafting Technology 

Electronics 

Engineering Technology (Mechanical, Electro-^Mechanlcalp and Civil) 

Environmental Technology 

Food Service J Management, Marketing 

Forestry Technology 

Graphic Arts-Drafting 

Individual Development (Bellevue: ID ISZXj 152y, 160-169, 172-175 

(max. 3 qtr* cr.), 180-1S9, 285, 
291-295 only) 

Indt^trlal Cotmnunlcatlon-Industrial Drawing-Industrial Education- 
Industrial Graphics 

Law Enforcement-Police Science-Correctioni (15 quarter credits above 
standard Law Enforcement or Police Science courses already trans- 
ferable, see pages 66-68) 

Leadership Pr Incip les 

Legal Assistant 

Library Technology 

Marine Technology 

Metals-^Weldlng 

Oceanography Technolcgy 

Occupational and Health Safety 

Radio - T.V. Technology 

Transportation 

Visual Coisnunlcatlons Technology 
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APPENDIX G 



A number of programs and courses offered at the cofflmunlty colleger are 
designed for occupational, remediali or coranunity service purposes and are not 
related or transferable to the UniversiCy of Washington. Although valuable 
toward the student's personal enrichment and for employment training skills % s 
studies cannot be accommodated in the baccalaureate degrees of the University* 
These non^transf arable curricula includei 



Aeronaucics-Aviat ion-Maintenance (eKcluding Meteor logy) 

Air Conditioning-Heating-Refrigeration 

Allied Health (Optics) 

Atiltnal Technology 

Auto Body Rebuilding-Mechanics 

Carptntiy and Construction Methods 

Coiraiercial Design 

CoDsmercial Foods » Bakings Cooking 

Cosmetology 

Custodial Training 

Dental Assistant 

Dental Laboratory Technology 

Diesel Mechanics and Technology 

Developmental Education 

Emergency Medical Technician 

Farriery 

Fire Science 

Graphic Reproduction Technician 
Instructional Assistant 
Machine Shop 
Machine Technology 
Maintenance 

Mathematics (Technical , Applied , Business » Industrial) 

Medical Assisting 

Medical Secretary and Records 

Optometric Technician 

Practical Nursing 

PiAlic Works Technician - Water Science TechnDlogy 

Quality Control 

Radiological Technology 

Remedial English and* Reading 

Replacement Parts 

Raepiratory or Inhalation Therapy 

Sales and Distribution 

Secretarial (Beginning Typing) 

School Service Aides 

Stationary Steam Engineering 

Study Skills 
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APPENDIX H 
REPRESENTATIVE PAGES FROM 
••TRANSFER ADVISER'S HANDBOOKS 

1. CWSC 

2. UW 

3 . WSU 

4. WWSC 
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CENTRAL WASHINSTON STATE COLLEGE 



1974-75 Community College Transfer Program 



GENERAL INFORbtATION 

Course equivalencies are established annually by Cantral's dcpartnient chairmen. The actached 
equivalency aheeca should be used by students scarting their major and minor programs at the 
community college. Any variations from these equivalencies must be approved by Central's 
departmenc chairmen, NOTE- These are not the only courses which will transfer* 

A maximum of '90 quarter credits (numbered 100 and above) earned at community colleges will 
be allowed toward fulfilling graduation requirements insofar as the courses satisfactorily 
eomplated me&t the college requlremehts for the baccalaureate degree. Credits earned in lower- 
division courses will not be allowed in meetin| the 60 credit upper-division requirements. 



BASIC AND BREADTH REQUIREMENTS 

The GensTkl Education Program requires each candidate for the. bachelor *e degree at Central 
Washington State College to fulfill the Basic and Breadth requirements, 

Basic Requirements 9 credits 

1. English 101* 301 (6 credits) Community College students may satisfy this requirement 
by completing any two composition courses at the community college, 

2, Physical Education Activities (3 credits) 



Breadth Requirements 
I 



4. 

5, 



50 credits 

Each student must take at least 50 credics distributed among the three broad areas 
of knowledge (Humanities, Social Sciences and Natural Sciences), 
At least 10 of the 50 credits are to be taken from the area in which the student's 
major discipline appears, and no fewer than 20 credits from each of the other two 
areas. Students are limited co 10 credits tn any one discipline of the two 20 credit 
areas and to 5 credits in any one discipline in the 10 credit area, ' ' 

Students with no major in any one of the three broad areas may designate the broad 
area from which 10 credits are taken • 

Credits in the 10 and 20 credit areas must each include at least two disciplines. 
Each student must choose at least one laboratory course in biological or physical 
sciences , 



Humanities 

1, Art 

2* English 

3. Foreign Languages 

(French, German, Spanish) 
4* Humanities 

5, Music 

6, Philosophy 

7, Theatre and Drama 



Social SclenC4iS 



1. 


Anthropology 




2. 


Communications 




3. 


Economics 


2. 


4. 


Ethnic Studlaa 


3. 


5. 


CQography 


4. 


6. 


History 


5. 


7. 


Law & Justice 




8. 


policical Science 




9, 


Psychology 




10. 


Sociology 





Natural Sciences 

Biological Sciences 
(Biology^ Botanyi Zoolo| 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Mathematics 
Physics 



The following list of Central courses will satisfy Breadth requirements. Please, check the 
equivalency sheets to determine community college courses which may be taken to fulfill these 
irements • 

m the event of a course which is not a dtrwt equivalent, a P^H^^^^ may be filed with the Deai 
q£ Undergraduate Studies for permission to use that course in the Breadth Requirements. 



HUMANITIES 



,Art 






English 




Humanities 


100 


410 


452 


341 


353 382 


101 


103 


-235 


412 


453 


342 


354 383 


102 


199 


336 


413 


456 


350 


360 420 






337 


423 


459 


351 


361 476 


Music 




3S7 






352 


381 484 
















100 


270 


Chinese 






Ethnic 


Studies 


101 


272 










144 


274 


151 


261 




373 


403 






152 


252 








Phnosophy 


153 


253 




French 


















207 


355 


Education 




151 


204 


208 


356 
358 








152 


251 


260 


467 






153 


'3 E ^5 


275 


359 








203 


253 


301 


372 


English 










345 


376 






Gefman 




346 


378 


130 


240 


253 






348 


445 


140 


247 


254 


151 


251 


350 


467 


141 


248 


307 


152 


252 


352 


487 


230 


251 


330 


153 


253 


353 


488 


235 


252 


340 


205 


301 


354 





Anthropology 

110 311 
120 312 
210 327 



Biolog 

104 

104.1 

111 

112 

113 

205 



Sciences 



301 
302 
311 
312 
347 
385 



Botany 

211 250 

Zoology 

270 



NATURAL SC IENCE 



Chemistry 



101 

101.1 

111 

111.1 

112 

112.1 

113 



113.1 

181 

181.1 

182 

182.1 

264 

301 



Geology 

145 
146 
245 
345 



350 
380 
386 



InvironmePital Studies 
301 302 
Geography 



Health Education 
250 

Hoine Ec- Fam, & 
Con. St. 

FN 200 
Mathematics 



107 
386 



388 



100 

130.1 

130.2 

163.1 

163.2 

164.1 



164.2 

170 

250 

310 

311 



Physical Education 
161 

Religious Studies 
347 

Spanish 



151 
152 
153 
201 



202 
251 
252 
253 



Theatre & Drarria 



107 
243 
363.1 

363.2 
363.3 
371 



373 
381 
382 
383 
470 
475 



Computer Science 



140 
177 



210 



Philosophy 
260 480 
Physics 



101 
211 
212 
264 



301 
302 
305 



Psychology 
477 478 
Technology & I.E. 
210 271 



ERIC 
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1974-75 



TACOMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Botany 
Bus. Ad. 



Bus lEd. 



Students receiving an "AsBOciate in Arts and Science Degree. 
(Option A)" from Tacoma Community College will automatically 
meet the "Basic and Breadth Requirements" 
State College. 



at Central Washington 



T.C.C. 



Anthro, 100 
107 
201 
202 
205 



Art 




Biology 101 
103 
106 
111 



112 (Bio) 

112, 113 
200 
210 
220 

2 AO, 2 41 (Math) 
256 



C ■ W » S » C ■ 

100 
347 
110 
130 
120 

100 
150 
250 
170 
270 

265 

277 
235 
291 
285 
260 
261 
262 
263 
280 
281 

104 

113 
104 
111 

211 

241 

241 

251 . 

252 

221 

221 



A pioficiency test in the 
basic skill areas (typa- 
wrltlng, shorthand) will 
be given to detarmine 
placraent. 











Tf ^ 


Tic—; J 


lU^ 








(conti ; 


J.U J 






151 




1 n /i 






152 




JL\JD 






153 










2 71 




116 










13Q 










131 






162 




134 






275 










385 


Chen* 


T r\f\ 
lUU 






101 101.1 




101 






111 111.1 




102 






112 112. 1 




140 






181,181.1 




150 






182 ,182.1 




loO 






183 185 










251 




4 Jl 






360 360.1 or 










361 361.1 










362,362.1 • 




233 






363,363.1 




100 






250 




131,132 


,133 


any 


100 




140 






243 




220 






250 




. 230 






252 




231,232 


,233 


any 


200 


Drana 


100 






200 




101 






107 




151-153 


my 




269 




210,215 


,220 




266,267 




259 (Eng 


) 




107 



E • C • E • 
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Students with a major Is ECE must 
have all elaative courses approved 
by the departmental advisor* Course 
titles from other disciplines will 
be considered, but must relate to 
the student*! particular area of 
Interest. Sljcteen to *wenty crodlta 
of the elactives are us-ually allowed. 
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EKLC 



TACOMA 



TACOMA UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

Courses offered by this Institution which are not listed are: 1) those numbered 
under TOQ which are not ■fcransferable' 2) those which do not have equivaleneles 
at the Vniversitv of MaBhington but which do transfer as departmental X credit. 



ACCOmJTING 

Acctg. 210, 220 (5,S) 
Acctg. 231, 245-299 (5 each) 
Acctg, 240 (5) 

AmOSPACE STUDIES 110-215 (2h each) 



Acctg. 210,220, 230 (3 each), X (1) 
B.A. X (5 each) 
Q.M. 200 (2), X (3) 

No credit 



ANTHROPOLOGY 
Anthro. 100 (5) 
Anthro. 107 (5) 
Anthro. 201 (5) 
Anthro. 202 (5) 
Anthro. 205 (5) 



-ANTHROPOLOGY 
Anthro. 100 (5) 
Anthro. 311 (3), X (2) 
Phys. Anthro. 201 (5) 
Anthro. 202 (5) 
Archy. 205 (5) 



MX 

Aft 100-213, 250-299 (3-5 each) 
Att 220-221 (5.5) 



ART 

Art X (3-5) 
Art X (5) max 9 



BANKING AND FINANCE 102-154 (1-5 each) B.A. X (1-5) 



BIOLOGY 

Biol. GIOOA (5) 
Biol. 101, 102 (5,5) 
Biol. 103 (5) 
Blol.-Bot. 112 (S) 
Biol. -Micro. 201 (5) 
Biol.-Anat. & Phys. 206, 207, 208 
(5 each) 



No credit 

Biol. 101, 102 (5,5) 
Biol. 210 (5) 
Bot. 320 (5) 
Micro. 301, 302 (3,2) 
Biol. Struct. 301, Zool. 208 (4,5) 
X (6) when all three are taken 



120-134 (3-5) 



BUSINESS 

Bus. 101 (5) 

Bus. 102, 143, 163, 225 (3-5 each) 

Bus. 103, 110 {3,5) 

Bus. 104, 105, 115-117, 

Bus. 118, 235 (2,5) 

Bus. 140, 141 (5.5) 

Bus. 200 (5) 

Bus. 256 (5) 

Bus. 299 (1-5) 



B,G & S 101 (5) 
B.A. X (3-5) 
No credit 

Sec. Sci. X (3-5)* 

Data Processing X C2,5)* 

X (5,5)* 

B,G & S 200 (5) 

Q.M. 201 (4), X (1) 

The way in which this course transfers 
depends on its content 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Career Devt. 115 (1-3) 

Career Devt. 100, 200 (2, 1-5) 

CHEMISTRY 
Chem. 100 (5) 



Home Ec. X (1-3) 
X (2, 1-5) max 3* 

CHEMISTRY 
Chem. 100 (5) 



*For max allowable see pages 6-7 
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TAC0^^A 



UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



Chem. 101, 102 (5,5) 

Chem. 140, 150, 151, 160, 170 (4,4,2,4,3) 
Chem. 221 (5) 

Chem. 231, 241, 235, 242, 236 (3,2,3,2,3) 
X (2) 

If high school chemistry has been taken, no credit will be grantod for Chem. 100 
and no more than 5 credits will be allowed from among credits earned for Chem. 101 
and 140. 



Chem, 101, l02 (5,5) 

Chem. 140, 150, 160 (5 each) 

Chem. 221 (5) 

Chem. 231, 232, 233 (5 each) 



CRIMINAL JUSTICE 100-207 (3-5 each) 
DRAl-lA 100-299 (1-5 each) 
ECONOMICS 200, 201 (5,5) 
mUCATION 200 (5) 



SOCIETY AND JUSTICE X (3-5)** 
DRMA X (1-5) 
ECONOMICS 200, 201 (S,5) 
EDUCATION X (5) 



©URGENCY HHDICAL CARE 110-123 (6-12 each) No credit 



ENGINEERING 
Engr. 100 (1) 
Engr. 101, 102, 
Engr. 112 (4) 
Engr. 113 (4) 



103 (3 each) 



ENGLISH 

Engl. G-IOOA, G-IOOB, G-IOOC (5 each) 
101, 102 (5,5) 
201 (3) 

242 (5 each) 
259 (5 each) 
(5,5) 



Engl. 
Engl. 
Ingl. 
Engl, 
Engl. 
Engl. 
Engl. 
Engl. 



240, 241, 
257, 258, 
267, 268, 
270 (5) 

276, 277 (3,3) 
278, 279 (2,2) 



FORESTRY 101, 102, 103 (2 each) 
FRENCH 

French 101, 102, 103 (5 each) 
French 201, 202, 203 (5 each) 

GEOGRAPHY 
Geog. 100 (5) 
Geog. 205 (5) 

GEOLOGY 

Geol. G-IOOA (5) 

Geol. 101 (5) 

Geol. 103 (5) 

Geol. 106 (5) 

Geol. 208 (5) 

Geol. 210 (5) 



ENGINEERING 

Engr. 110 (1) 

Engr. 123 (2-8 max), X 

Engr, 180 (4) 

Engr. 230 (4) 

MGLISH 
No credit 

Engl. 171, 172 (3,3), X (4) 

Engl. 271 (5) 

Engl. 251 (5), X (10) 

Engl. 212, 211, 213 (5 each) 

Engl. 267 (5), X (5) when both taken 

Engl. 358 (5) 

Engl. 277 (5), X (1) 

Engl. 274 (5), when both are taken 

FORESTRY 100 (5) if all three taken 

FRENCH 

French lOl, 102, 103 (5 each) 

French 201, 202, 203 (5 aach) 



GEOGRAPHY 
Geog. 100 
Geog. 205 

GEOLOGY 
No credit 
Geol. 101 
Geol. 103 
Geol. 106 
Geol. 308 
Geol, 102 



(5) 
(5) 



(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
(5) 
(5) 



**See pages 66^68 
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TACOKA 



UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 



GERMAK 

German 101, 102 i 103 (5 each) 
201, 202, 203 (5 each) 
German 210, 211 (3,2) 
German 220, 221 (3,2) 
German 230 (3) 
German 231 (2) 

HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 110-210 (3 each) 
HISTORY 

Hist. G-IOQA, G-IOOB (5,5) 
Hist. 110 (5) 

Hist. Ill, 112, 113 (5 each) 
Hist. 150 (5) 
Hiet. 211 (5) 
Hist. 230 (5) 

Hist. 241, 242, 243 (5 each) 
Hist. 264 (5) 

HOlffi & FAMILY LIFE 105-135 (2-5 each) 

HUMAN RELATIONS 100-299 (2-5 each) 

HUtlAN .SERVICE WORKER 

HSW 100-203, 205 (1-5 each) 

HSW 204 (5) 

HUMANITIES G-IOOA (5) 

JOURNALISM 

Journ. 100 (1) 

Journ. 201-250 (3-5 each) 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 100 (2) 

MATHQIATICS 

Math. 101,(5) 

Math. 103 (5) 

Math. 106 (5) 

Math. 124, 125, 126 (5 each) 

Math. 157 (5) 

Math. 205 (5) 

Math. 238 (3) 

Math. 240, 241 (3,3) 

tmiCAL RECORD TECHNOLOGY 130-232 
(2-5 each) 

MUSIC 100-271 (1-5 each) 



GERMAN 

German 101, 102, 

German 201, 202, 

German 201 (5) 

German 202 (5) 

Gertnan 207 (2), 

German 203 (3) 

No credit 



103 (5 each) 

203, 207 (5,5,3,2) 



X (1) 



No credit 
EASIA 210 (5) 

HST 111, 112, 113 (5 each) 

Soc. Sci. 150 (5) 

EASIA 211 (5) 

EASIA 213 (5) 

HSTAA 201 (5), X (10) 

HSTAA X (5) 

HOME ECONOMICS X (2-5) 
SOCIM, SCIENCES X (2-5) 



Social Welfare X (1-5) 
No credit 

No credit 

CObMJNICATIONS 
Conm. X max 3 
Comm. X (3-5) 

LIBRARIANSHIP X (2) 

MATHMATICS 

Math. 101, No credit from Auttmn 1970 
Math. 170 (3), X (2) 

Math. 104, No credit from Autumn 1972 
Math. 124, 125, 126 (5 each) 
Math. 157 (4), X (1) 
Math. 205 (3), X (2) 
Math. 238 (3) 

Math. 281 (5), X (1), when both taken 
No credit 



MUSIC X (1-5) 
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WASHINSTON STATE UHrVEBSirv 



FOREST MANAGEMENT OR RANGE ECOLOGY TRANSFER PROGRA.MS 

This depaftment grants two separate dugrees; BJ, in Forest Management and B.S, in Range 
Management, A minimum of 128 hours is required for graduation In eilhor field. Many of tiicsc 
hours arc specified departmentaJ requiremenLs. It wil! be necessary for students to carefully select 
community college courses to meet these requirements they wish to keep enrQllment time al 
WSU at a mmimum. 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 

Theru are three dlstinet forestry program siiuaJons at community colleges. Some have forestry 
pre-professional courses; some have forest teshnician couries; and others have both or neither of 
these. Fre-professional programs are comprised of college level courses including some beginning 
professional forestry courses which will usually transfer with full credit. Technician programs 
contain soma vocational sub<ollege level courses which are not transferable. Curriculum suggestions 
are indicated below, A curriculum in Wildland Recreation is also available, which emphasizes social 
sciences and does not qualify the graduate as a professional forester. 

RANGE MANAGEMFNT 

Selections of pre-professional" range management courses available in comrnunity colleges are 
indicated in the lists below. This curriculum integrates knowledge of ecologyi animal science 
(including wildlife) and soils into a capability for solving range management problems. .The 
pre-professional range management student siiould work toward completion of general university 
requiiemants and baiic science courses as available. TJiese diould include the social science and 
humanities electiva plus biolo^cal science for botany), chemistry through organic, mathematics 
through trigonometry and physics. Where community colleges have soils and animal science courses 
which are transferablej these also may be added to the transfer program. 

Options 

The following options in either forest or range management are designed to meet individual 
interests of students: Forest Management, Range Management, Biological Science, Business, 
Conservationp Pliysical Science, Recreation, Soils, Wildlife Habitat and others. For example, a 
student majoring in Forest Managemeni may designate an option in WUdiife iMbitat, and in so 
doing win take a large pan of his elective courses in WUdiife and related subjects. 

Footriotas: 

•See pages I -1 3 and the WSU Cataiog for courses meeting the general university requirements. 

^ Range Manaicment only. 
2 

Forest Management only, 

^Range Management majors only required to complete mathematics through algebra and 
trigonometry. One quarter of calculus is sufficient for forestry majors. 

^Fifteen quarter hours of chemistry will be sufncient for Forest Management. Range Management 
requires one quarter of organic chemistry in addition. 

^Forest Management required to take Physics 10! and either Physics 102 or Geology 101. Range 
Management majors are encouraged to take Geology 102. 
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117 FORESTRY 



SKAGIT VALLEY COLLLGE (Cont'd) 






^Chumistfy 101 , 102 or 105, 106 




^Ofmiitry 101. 102, 103 or 11 1, 112 




and 240 




114, MS and 230 


1341 


Physics 101 


4 


Physics 104 


s 


5 Physics 102 or Geology lOi 


4 


5 Physics 105 or 106 or Earth Science 








103 


5 


2Fofestfy 1 10 


1 


No Equivalent 




2Foreitry 201 


3 


No Equivalent 




2Forestry 230 


3 


No Equivalent 




Soils 20 1 


4 


No EqUivaUnt 




* Animal Scienca lul 


3 


1 AsricuUura 102 


5 


^Civil Hngincering 101 


3 


^Engineering 1 21 


3 


^Mathematics 107, 171 or 20 1 , 202 


6-7 


3Mathematics 1 1 1. 1 1 2, 124 or 141 , 








142 


1043 




SPOKANE FALLS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




Washmiton State University 




Spokane Community Collgge 


Q.H, 


Communications "ronciency 


6 


*CommuniGations Proficiency 


9 






(a minimum of 4 must be written) 




Economics 201 or lOZ, 203 


4-6 


Economici 100 or 201, 202 


540 


*Socbl Science Eleytive 


0^2 


•Social Science Elective 




•Humanities EUctivi 


6 


•Humanities Eleciiva 


9 


Biological Science 103, 104 


8 


Bioto|icaI Science 101 (No equivalent 






to 104, iubstitut€ 111) 


10 


^Oiamistry 1 0 K 1 02 or 1 05 . 1 06 




^Chgmiitry 101, 102. 103 or 141, 142, 




and 240 


842 


143.201.211 


15-20 


Physics 101 


4 


Physics 101 


5 


Sphyslcs l02orGuoIogy 101 


4 


iphyiics 102 or 103 


5 


ZForistry 1 10 


1 


Natural Rasourcis 102 


3 


2Forestry201 


3 


Natural Resources 103 


5 


^Forestry 230 


3 


Natural Rasourcas 201 


S 


Soils 201 


4 


Soili 103 


5 


} Animal Science iOl 


3 


l^riculturs 102 


5 


2Civil Engineering 101 


3 


No Equivalint 




3Mathematics 107, 171 or 201, 202 


74 


3Mathematics 1 1 1 , 1 1 2, 1 24 (No 








aquivalent to 201, 202) 


IS 



TACOMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 








Washington State University 


S.H, 


Tacoma Community Collega 


Q.H, 


•Communications Proficiency 


6 


•Communications Pfoficiancy 


9 


(3 must be written) 




(a minimum of 4 must be written) 




Economics 201 or 102, 203 


44 


Economics 200 and/or 201 


540 


•Social Science Elective 


0-2 


•Social Science Elective 


Q'S 


•Humanities Elective 


6 


•Hnmanities Elective 


9 


Bioiopcal Science 103, 104 


§ 


Biology 101, 102. 103 


IS 


^Chemistry 101, 102 or 105, 106 




^Oiimistry 140, 150, liO and 231 


15-20 


and 240 


842 






Physics 101 


4 


Physici 114 


5 


Sphysics 102orGeoloiy 102 


4 


5 Physics 1 IS or 1 16 Of GeoIo|y 101 


5 


2ForestFy 1 10 




ZForeitry 101, 102. 103 


6 


2Forestry 201 


3 


No Equivalent 




^Forestry 230 


3 


No Equivalent 




Soils 201 


4 


No Equivalent 
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lia FORESTRY 



TACOMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE (Confd) 



I Animal SuUnci 10! 


3 


No Ec[uivalant 




^Civil Enfineeijni 101 


3 


No Equivalent 




3Mathymaiics 107, 171 or 201, 202 


74 


3Mathemalics 105, 106, 124 (No 








equivalent to 201 , 202) 


15 


WALLA WALLA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 






Washington State Univyrsity 




Walla VVaJia Community LQiiege 




•Commiinications Pfoficiuncy 


6 


♦Communications Pronciency 


9 






(a mimmum of 4 must be written) 




Economics 201 or 102, 203 


44 


Economics 200 or 20 1 , 202 


540 


•Social Science Elective 




•Social Scierice Elective 


0^5 


•Humanttiys Elective 


0 


*Humanitidi Electivo 


9 


pioiogical scienci iUJ, lU^ 


e 
a 


Bioloiy 101, 102 


10 


^^nennitf y lUi, luzor i ud , i uo 




^Chemistry 121. 122, 123 and 231 


15^20 


i» nM Til A 

ana 24U 


S i T 






rnysics lUi 


A 
*f 


Physics 101 ^ 


5 


'^rnysics iUz or Wcoiogj lUi 


A 


5physics 102 or 103 or Geoloiy 101 


5 


2tnFBetFU 1 in 
*roresiry 1 1 u 


1 

I 


Mft FaiJivilent 




2 rfv t r\l T n t 

*rorGsiry 4Ui 


% 
J 






*rOiesiry ^JU 




Kin Rouiv^lent 




Cnil^ /A 1 


A 
*♦ 




5 


'AJiliTidi QClsnGS lUl 


J 


Mn Ffiiiivnienr 




^^ivii c,riginE€rLng i\j i 




No Equivalent 




SMath^fnitif^ 1 n7 1 7 I nr "5n 1 707 


1-6 


^Mathematics 106, 107, 22! (No 








equivalent to 201. 202) 


14 


WENATCHEE VALLEY COLLEGE 








Washiniton State University 


S.H. 


Wenatchei Valley Lollgge 


/^ Li 


•CQmniunicatioris Proficiency 


6 


•Communications Proficiency 


9 


(3 must be written) 




(a minimum of 4 must be written) 




Economics 201 Of 102, 203 


4-6 


Economics 150 or 201, 202 


5^10 


^Social Science Ejective 




•Social Science Elective 


O'S 


•Humanities Elective 


6 


•Humanities Elective 


9 


Biological Science 103, 104 


8 


Biology 101, 102, 103 


15 


^Chemistfy 101, 102 or 105, 106 




^Qiemistry 121 , 122, 123 and 210 


15=20 


and 240 


842 






Physics 101 


4 


Physics 101 


5 


Sphysici 102 Of Geology 101 


4 


5physics 102 or 103 or Geolofy 100 


5 


^Forestry 110 


I 


Forestry 100 


3 


2 Forestry 201 


3 


Zporesiry 101 


5 


2Forestry 230 


3 


No Equivalent 




Soils 20! 


4 


AiricuUure 203 


5 


^Anima! Science 101 


3 


^ Agriculture 102 


5 


^Civil Engineering 10! 


J 


^Engineering 121 


3 


3Mathematics 107, 171 or 201, 101 


14 


3Mathematics 103 101 (or 120). 124 


1045 






(No equivaleni to 201 , 202) 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 



GENERAL COLLEGE REQUIilEMEHTS - PARALLEL PROGRMl 

for 

TACOHA CObafUKITY COLLEGE 

The following is a list of courses which parallel WWSC*s General College 
Requirements, These requii^ments are effective beginning Fall Quarter ^ 
1974* Prior to gradurtlon from Westerni students mis± complete the 
General College Requirements, unless transferring from Tacoma CoOTnunity 
College with the Associate, in Arts & Ewiences Option A Degree. A maximum 
of 12 credits from one department may be applied to the General College 
Requirements with the exception of General Studies and Foreign Languages. 
In Foreign Languages 20 credits of a single foreign language may be used 
to satisfy the entire Humanities requirementi As miaiy as 12 credits may 
be applied both to the General College Requirementa mnd to the major. 
For further Information please contact the Office of Admisaions and High 
Sehool/College Relations at Western or the Western representative who 
visits your campus. 



I COMMUNICATIONS - 6 credits 
Complete both A and B below, 
A. English 101 



B* One course from the following ; 
Businesa 225 
English 102, 104 
Journalism 200 

Speech 100, 131, 132, 133, 220, 230, 231, 232, 233 



II HUMMIITIES - 20 credits 

Course work must be distributed among at least three departments with no more 
than 10 aredits from any on^ depaHment . (EKceptioni 20 credlta-^not In trans- 
latiDn-from a slngLe foreign lanriage may be used to satisfy the entire Humanities 

requirement * ) 

^ Art 100, 212, 213 

Drama 101 ■ > 

English 240, 241, 242, 257, 258, 259, 264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 269, 271 
History GIOO-A, 111, 112, 113, 241, 242, 243 
Music 107, 207, 208, 209 
Philosophy 100, 215, 267 



EKLC 



III SOCIAL SCIENCES - 17 credits 

Course work must he. distributed among at least three deparcmenta with no more 
than 10 credics -from any one department. 

Anthropology 100, 202, 205 P.E. 190, 250 

Economica 200, 201 Political Science 201,202,203,204,208 

History 282 Psychology 100, 201, 205, 206 

Journalism 210 88 Sociology 110, 230, 240, 270 
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TOSTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 
Lower Division Major Program Recommendatlona 



DEPMTMENT i Geology * 

MAJORi Envireraental Geology Major Concentration 

DEUREE: Bachalor of Selenee in Geology 

REQUIRED CREDITS I 60 aredlts In Geolagy plus Supporting Courses 

In Chemistry » MathOTatlcs^ PhyslMi & from 
HuKley Collage 

1 LOWER DIVISION RECOMlENDATIONi 

Physical Geology 
Historical Geology 

Geology of Washington or Western U.S. 
1st year Chamistry 
1st year Math 
1st year Physics 
1st year Biology 

II RECOMMENDED SUPPORTING COURSES: 

1 year of general chemistry 
1 year o£ physics 
I year of math 

Courses with envirotmental emphasis in Biology, Chemlstty, Geography, 
Physics, Oceanography, or Zoology 

HI OTHER SUGGESTIONS I 

Completion of the General College Requirements as time allows^ 

This program is far students especially interested in Envirdinaental 
Hazards and methods of control* 

mils prograia is for students interested in becoming a professional 
geologist with interest In governmental and industrial planning. 
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COURSES ACCEPTED ON TRANSFER FROM TACOMA CC 

1973-74 



Anthropology - All couries p 26 
Art - Ail courses p 27 
Btology - All courses 100+ p 28 
Business and Economtcs 

Accounting - All courses p 28-29 axcept 255 

Business ^ All courses p 31 cKcept 108, 118, 120, 121, 122, 235 

Economics - 200, 201 
Career Development - 115, 200 
Chemistry - All courses p 32-33 
Chinese - 101, 102, 103 

Criminal Jus-tioe - All eourees p 33 exMpt 102 
Drama - All courses p 34 
Education - 200 

Engineering - All courses p 34 
English - All courses 101+ p 34-35 
Forestry - 101, 102, 103 
French - All courses p 36 
Geography - 100, 200, 205 
Geology - All courses 101+ p 36-37 
German - All courses p 37 
History * All courses 110+ p 37-38 

Home and Family Life Education - All eoirsafl p 38-39 

Journalism - 100, 200, 210, 250 

Mathematics - All courses 101+ p 40 

Music - All courses p 41-42 

Nursing - All courses p 42 - (RN) 

Oceanography - 101 

Philosophy - All courses p 42-43 

Physical Education - All courses p 43 

Physical Education Professional - All courflts 190+ p 43-44 

Physical Science - 100 

Physics - All courses 114+ p 44 

Political Science - All eoursei 201+ p ^ 

Psyehplogy - All coursaa lOW- p 45 

Reading - 100, 111 

Social Science - 100 

Sociology - All couries 110+ p 47 

Spanish - All couries p 47 

Speech - All courses p 47-48 

Swahili - 100 
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ADVISOR'S NAME 



j^STRUCTIQNS THE PURPOSE OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS TD SEEK YOUR AID IN THE ASSbSSMENI QF ACAPLMiC ADVISING AT W SU VOUM ANSWr 
used; AT YOUR ADVISOR'S REQUEST, TO PROVIDE HIM/HER WITH FEEDQACK AS TO THE OUAl iTV Of Hil^: Hf R SERVICE f O VOU AND AS A OA^i'i FOR 
THIS SERVICe, P^L EMt NPJg-WT NQVmE RE ON THIS FQRM. ARE Y-OU- AgKF p TQ_ID£MTJFY_Ym*HU£iI 

PART I ASKS FOR INFORMATION THAI WILL BE USEFUL FOR STATISTICAL PURPOStS 

PART II ASKS YOU TO PLEASE INDlUATE THE QNt MAI N ARFA OF YOUR ACADEMia INIFRLST A.I FHJ^^XN j 1 Hfc. F Uil riin S Ul l^UJ-l 

LISTED AT THE OOTTOM OF THIS SHEET FOR YOUR RE FE HENCE IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN AUQUT tHL" MKANINU:* OF TMf. Amy iL Vi-UlONi 

PART HI IS THE MAIN PART OF THIS QUERnONNAIHE YOU ARE ASKEP TO HATE YOUR AOVlitQH S SlEHVlCE ON A &CALE fHOM t =1 ' O U- 
QUESTION MARK THE SPACE THAT REPRESENTS THE FAIREST JUDGMENT YOU CAN MAKE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY ¥2 (SOFT LEAD} PENCIL: ERASE TRq nQUCiHLY IF YOU CMANUL YQ'JR AfmWLR 



m WILL DE 
IMPijOVlNG 



i AMI 



WHAT IS YOUR CLASS STANDING? 
WHAT WAS YOUR MOST RECENT G.RA.? 



SEX 



ARE YOU A TRANSFER STUDENT? 



ARE YOU A VETERAN? 



DO YOU THINK IT IMPORTANT FOR STUDENTS TO BE ASSIGNED TO A FACULTY ADVISOR? 
ABOUT HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU TALKED WITH THE ABOVE-NAMED ADVISORY 



/part II (MARK IN THE SPACE ABOVE THE ABBREVIATION 



AS AEMQ AG AGE AGEC AGEU AGM AGRON ANTH ARCH AS&T A^^TR HA iJAC M ?! C MlOL BL-fh 001 CD ^-i C i Qf^ CnhM 

CHST CMEM COM CONS CRTS it tCQN EBUC MNGL ENGR tNvS I A FNiM f Ofi yoHl. iKN GhNA UhNU f it NH u! Nl GtNM aUNP fiCNb 

GENET QEOL HA HE HlST HQMr ID llD JOUR LlB?^ MR MSf MATH M.. f- M;-: MUti f-AM MjHh Of i^t i f'L VuMi MhiL MmVS Pj f* 

POLS ^OlIC PREDE PRiMi PHEPT PREVE PRLAVy PSVCM REG RGMO bW SOSi HOC HOI b ^- 



spi Ul gNH vvin /CiOi oT'IKR wnitf: in 



/^ART ill 

HOW EASY HAS IT BEEN TO CONTACT YOUR^ADVISOR? 
HOW MUCH TIME DID HE/SHE TAKE WITH YOU? 
DID HE/SHE EXPLAIN ABOUT GUR'S FOR GRADUATION? 
DID HE/SHE EXPLAIN DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR REQUIREMENTS^ 
WERE RECOMMENDATIONS TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS? 
HOW VALUABLE TO YOU WERE THE ADVISING SESSIONS? 



I J •» 



VLR^ LttlLt 



sot A, i,i L 



ABBREVIATIONS 

AERO " AiHgNtvieu ftluditf:* 
AG ^ AyficUllUie. GiJntifill 
AGE Ayicuft|jfi*i EnginoMfifiQ 
AOIC * Agfitul!ufftlEean£;tn!< b 
AQfcD ^ AyfieiiJhifrtl Efjuc^liDn 
AQM *^ ^QfirullMra^Mechuiii/aiiSn 
AORON AgrnnQfTiy 
ANTN Ai*.ihfopotegy 
ARCH ^ Affhdf ytufS 
ASST * ASifln Shjdjes 
ASTR * Asffenorny 

BA — tkisineb^ Adin in !5 tr a tiQfi 
BAC * Bacrentjioyy 
BMDC - BiQehemiiby 
BjQL - Bioiugy . , .. 
it ST * BtoCk Siiidlea 



PfilCfl M 

OOf « Buliiny 

CD ^ Chikl Deyi#!epffifril 

Ci * Civil L:ngirit.'NriMij 

CT « CifitHprg iind fnstlk»: 

CrS t Cht\^ and amiry Sfudto^i 

CHST ^ ChiCBMo Sru<1'e& 

GHiM ^ Chemisiry 

COM ■ COfT^miinieations 

CONS * Gensefvation 

CPTg * Cumpijfsf SciBPLC 

EE * Eiet^irieal Erigniwofini) 

ECON e Et'ftnomics 

EPUC Educarion 

ENGL » En^sh 

ENGR " EngifiQeriRg, General 



ERIC 



PLEASE 
PLEA^ RETURN THIS 



FNVb " Efniffinnti'ii' 
FA ►"ii;»?Arta 

FNIM = roods NuJfitifi! ,1" 

FOHL ^ Foreign Lanyii.ii^i- 
GEN «^ Gt.'f>6rHl StiidiM""* 
6ENA ^ GoRiJfal Sludi!*!. 

LibeiBl AUS 
REf»B ' General S;!udi*'u 

GENH - Oen«r«iSh»'1.rH. 

humflntt'Qs 
GENU » GOnfefai SliuJii)?, 

LinguiSltCi 
GENM s Qem'tai ilytj'e^ 

l^fef hematic a 
GENP * Generil Studios 



Ml HI. 

GfctJL 
HA =. 
ML - 

mm ■ 
HOiU 
ID * h 
itD ^ 
JQUR 

Liarj ^ 

ME - 
MST * 
MATH 
MILS s 
MSi - 



I fin-'- 



[■.■i.il'" f 1 .f .|''M 
ilf-MU* Dfe'.fjn 

S JuUfM.jIfU" 

M«ChiHi(Ci1lEMqinn»jfif 

B Mathpiii^tics 
Mflitiiry 5.eienee 
Materials Stignf p 







Ml I- 


Ihhf. 








H iU M,1i!...,^ 










i l\ Al ! 


i._<r ■ 1' Ai|inii:i?.ir.i! 'i'< 


„>, 


^ .ii btuij i- 


I'l - F' 




'■■if -.ji . iv 


CMAff 


r'iMnii.if i 






J'f jil 
















f'LH 1 id!'tP<'triukj.j> 


'...nr , 


. - hi »; iiilHtuUf^F 


PCM H 


pf}liiH-,l| ijtififire 


UNI.' 


UitilH! r3»rl 


f"jLlC 


- Piil'tU SCifhi." 


Win 


- ^ifij I if! H>{-hj(i/ 


I'^i DL 


= i*f*jdf'!iii;itrv 






r'MPMt 


■= P/UIfit'fliCi'.f 
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APPENDIX J 



INFORMATION FOR TRANSFER 5T17DENTS 



The chief problGifis faced by physics majors transferring to the 
University Wcishington' from, oth&r colleges are in determin-^ 
ing their correct placement in physics courses and in support-- 
ing ina{:henia.tics cQiiraes. 

It' also is necessary to determine, for each transfer student 
tha. correct correspondence between course, work transferred 
€rom otjier collcgca and courses required for the Bachelor's 
Degree in physics. The requirements are discussed in the 
first s^tion of these notes* Each student should attempt to 
deturmine. hov/ courses he has completed elsewhere correspond 
to University of Washington courses. The final determination 
will be made by a faculty advisor in consultation with the 
student. In some cases, this will require that the student 
provide additional information about the courses he has com-- 
pleted^ such as texts used, an outline of topics treated^ and 
mathemaUical level involved* \^ 

The following notes give some general rules which should make 
it possible for the student to make determinations of what 
work he has completed with sufficient accuracy that in most 
cases he can go ahead with registration even before a final 
determination is made. In casms of doubt, a faculty advisor 
should be consulted before registering for courses. 
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1. Selecting tlio Right MathGmatics Courses. 

Students who have completed a full year of college-level 
calculus with analytical geometry can aasume that they have 
completed the equivalont of Makth 124, 125, and 126* They 
should enroll in Math 327 and/or Matli 238. 

Students who have completed one quarter or one semester of 
college-level calculus with analytic geometry should con- 
tinue with Math 125* Those who have completed two quarters 
should continue with Math 12S, 

In none of the cases described above is it certain tkat the 
material treated in courses taken elsewhere is prGcisely 
what would^^have been treated in Math 124, 125, 126, The 
rules given here, however, are the^ best approKimation 
possible . 

Students who h^ve taken a one ^ quarter or one^senmster in-- 
troductory course in differential equations should assume 
that they have completed work equivalent to Math 238, 

Students v;ho have taken a one - quarter or ono-^sGmester 
course devoted primarily to the calculus of several 
variables (partial derivatives, multiple integrals, etc.) 
should \^ssume that they have completed v/or]^ equivalent to 
Math 327* They are prepared . to continue with Math 328- 

Students who have taken a one - quarter or one ^ s^estar 
course j.n vector analysis (inclliding Gauss's Theorem and 
Stokes's Theorem as v/ell as gradient, divergence, and curl) 
should assume that they have completed v;ork equivalent to 
Math 328. 

Students who have completed a one ^quarter or oTie - semester 
course in linear algebra (including systems of linear 
equations, linear transformations, and matrices) should 
assume that they have completed work equivalent to Math 205. 

2. Selecting the Right Physics Courses. 

The introductory sequence in physics for science and engin-- 
eering students at the University of Washington consists of 
Physics 121, 122, 123, 221, and 222, and the related labor- 
atory courses. Physics 131, 132, 133. 

Students who have comploted the standard f ive-^quarter or 
three^sejiiester phvsics s^qu&nce using calculus and includ- 
ing laboratory v;ork should assume, that thay have completed 
work equivalent to all of the above University of Washington 
l^tur©^ and laboratory courses, . = 
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Som«. collocjeS Dv/cmL lass than 15 credits for the intro-- 
' ductory yeat of collegg. phystcs* Students who transfer 
#roiTi such insUitutionf! sliould d&termilie. ths.ir placement in 
physics courses nccording to the rules stated above. They 
must, hov/evGr, ultima-beJ.y earn enough additional credits in 
physics or approve^A cognate el^ctives so that th^ total of 
applicable transfer and University o# Washington credits 
appiied to meet tl)o physics major requir#rnents is at least 
50 quartejr hours * 

Students who Kavo^ completed work equiva^lent to the minimum 
mathematics r^uirem^^ for the physics degree and also the 
cquivElent of Physics 221 and 223 should plan to take 
Physics 321 (AutumH Quarter only) * Depending on their 
goals, they may also v;ish to take Physics 324 (also offered 
only in Autumn Quarters) . 

Sttidents .who have comple^ted still more advanced work in 
physics will prob^jly have to consult a faculty advis'or to 
sei.sot appropriate courses . 

3* Other Courses. 

Transfer students should read carefully the earlier sec- 
tions on degree requirements and inforffiation for entering 
f rcsjimen . Those sections describa the. full requirements 
and contain advice on hov/ to fulfill those requirementg 
outside of Physics and Mathematics*"" 

Transfer credits in llumanities and Social Sciences are 
applicable to the University of Washington distribution re- 
quirements Lf their exact correspondence to University of 
Washington couirses was not determined by the Admissions 
Office EvaluaUor, tlie. de-termina'fcion of how courses apply to 
the Distribution Requirements is made by a faculty advisor 
in consultation witli.the student. 
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Students v;ho have completed a one*-year introductory course 
in phy-sics using calculus and including laboratory ordinar- 
ily should plan to take Physics 221 ncKt. Such students 
will find that they have already covered part but not all 
of the work included in Physics 221 and 222* At the same 
time^ thoy v;ill not have cover&d some topics treated in 
Physics 121, 122, 123* The best compromise for future work 
is to assume that the, first year of the University of 
Washing-ton sequonce h^s been conipleted wliile the second 
year Has not* 

StudMts who have completed only one quartex* or one 
sernester of an introductory physics course, using calculus 
and with laboratory should continue with Physics 122 and 
132, Those who have completed tv/o quarters should continue 
with Physics 123 and 133* 

Students who have completed a one--year college physics 
course without calculus, including laboratory, and who 
have completed a full year of calculus may v;ish to continue 
with Physics 221, This is ordinarily the best choice if 
the student earned good grades (A*s) in the introductory 
course. In other cases, the studsnt may wish to take one 
or more quarters of the Pliysics 121, 122, 123 series first 
as review. (A maximum of IS credits ia. lOO-^level physics 
courses may be counted toward gradua^tton • ) 

Students who have completed two years of college math- 
ematics beginning with calculus, but who have completed only 
one year of physics (with calculus) may take Physics 321, 
322, 323 along with the 200--3.evel physics courses. Physics 
324^ 325 should not be taken unless a plienomcjiological 
introduction to modern physics similar to Physics 221- has 
been completed first. By conibining 200- and SOO'-level 
physd.cs courses in this v/ay, it is possible to reduce the 
time needed to complete intsrm^liate.-level physics courses • 
It must be noted, however, that such. a combined program is 
quite demanding of the student,. 

The required lOO^level physics courses carry a total of 15 
credits at the University of Washington, This is also the 
maximum amount of credit in 100-level physics courses that 
normally can be counted toward degree requirements at the 
University of Washington. Students who earn more physics 
credits at this level through any combination of University 
of Washington credits and transfer credits should bo aware 
of this restriction. 
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BAjn — 

fibf h iuslnoss 
lnvironfflcnt 



CoffBarcial 
Trinsadtions 



of Acct. 



S3 

ft 
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SEQUEWIAL FLOy-GHART OF COURSES REQUIRED IN THE ACCOUNTING MAJOR 

19?5-7S Citalogue 

WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 



A cct 356 
Fund & Gov. 
Acct. 



Law of 

Conmircial 

Transaction 





Acct. Anal 
and Control^ 



Alpiti with 
Econ/iusiness 

flppUcatlons 



Icon 201 — 
In t reduction 
Eo Econoniics 



Hath 251^ — 
Calculus with 
Econ/Buiiness 
Applicat 



Hatk 232\ 
Prog/Stal 
with tml 
Bus, Appl. 



Introduction 
to ManapiBint 



Quant. 
Mithods 



■* Icon 202 
Principles 
of Economics 




EcQn 311 
Money and 
Banklni 



Acct 3Si 
e Tax. I 



Acct 3S1 
Cost Acct. 



Managifial 
EconoQlc8 



Lists of reeonffifinded 
electlves are available 
in the departfflent office, 



Acct 352 - Acct 35A 
Intinsadiate Acct. \ 



Acct 455 
Advanced 
y Acct, 




Acct 461 — 
Auditing 



BA330 
Irinciplas 
of Marketing 



BA 302 
Opiratlons 
Minageitnt 



BA 311 
Corporite 
Financi 



Acct 462 
Auditing 
Practlci 




n™sf« n»de.u «d co«.lt faculty «Mtpr. conc^lng cours. .,.ival..t.. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF STUDENT TUITfON iO OPERATIi FEES 
TO UNDERaRADUATE EOOCATIOiL COSTS 
19?2-?3 Through Wim 



Fiscal years 



Universities 




1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


tUUC.allunal wQlsLa 

Percentage Relationships* 
Resident 
fJonresident 


$1 ion 
26.21 


1I5Q0U 
78.21 


UM 
71,31 


55.71 


Three State College Average 










rHiirsfinn^l Trict? 

. Percetitage Relationships* 
Resident 
Nonresident 


i] fins 

21,81 
75.61 


10.81 
65.31 


18.11 
62.71 


to MQ 

im 

59.81 


The Evergreen State College 










Educational Costs 
Percentage Relationships* 

Resident 

nonresident 


$2,870 

12.2^ 
42.31 


$2,690 

13. Of, 
45.11 


$3,085 

11.3^ 
39.31 


$3,200 

10. K 
37.91 


Coimnit^CoJh^^^^ 










E'ducatlcnal Costs 


$1,124 


$136 


$1,300 


$1,417 


Percentaya Relationships* 
Resident 
l^onrisident 


18.31 
56.81 


17.01 
52.91 


15.81 
49.11 


14.51 
45.01 



Current tution and operating fsis charqid to studentsi UW, \m, $4B3,00; CWSC, $361J0- 
EWSC, WWSC, TESC, $WM. 

eOUHCEi Council for Postsacondiry Education, POLICY RICOlfflNDATlONS 1 A SYSTEM OF 
ESTABLISHING TUITION AND PEES AS A PROPORTION OP IDUCATIOML COSTS, Olppia, Wa, 
May, 1976, 



